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ABSTRACT 



This document provides guidance on the appropriate 



evaluation and placement of culturally and linguistically diverse (CLD) 
preschool students with disabilities. The document discusses the need for 
providers to be aware of the individual needs generated by disabilities and 
their interaction with early development and take specific cultural and 
linguistic information into account as they assess development and learning. 
It describes specific considerations that should be reviewed prior to making 
a non-parental referral to special education, including language factors, 
cognitive factors, social /emotional factors, and motor development. Steps for 
providing services are then explained and include: (1) referral made to the 

Committee on Preschool Special Education (CPSE) ; (2) consent for evaluation 

obtained from parent; (3) evaluating agency selected by parent; (4) child 
evaluated by a multidisciplinary team; (5) CPSE meeting held; and (6) IEP 
development. Language instruction strategies for preschool children with 
disabilities are provided for each level of English proficiency. The document 
closes with requirements for the annual review and for transition to the 
school-age program. Appendices include sample developmental milestones, a 
home language questionnaire, a list of detailed steps for data collection, 

New York teacher certification requirements for bilingual education, and a 
list of resource network contacts. (Contains 28 references.) (CR) 
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FOREWORD 



The New York State Guidelines for Services for Culturally and Linguistically Diverse 
Preschool Students with Disabilities Aces 3-5 has been developed jointly by the New York State 
Education Department Offices of Vocational and Educational Services for Individuals with 
Disabilities (VESID) and Bilingual Education in consultation with a panel of State and national 
experts to address the need for guidance on the appropriate evaluation and placement of culturally 
and linguistically diverse (CLD) preschool students with disabilities. The Guidelines are meant to 
inform agencies and providers on the 1) issues which must be considered in determining whether 
CLD children should be referred for evaluation and 2) requirements which must be met in ensuring 
that the evaluation and placement process is in compliance with State and federal regulations. 

The number of limited English proficient students is increasing in New York State. The 
number is substantial and reflects a diversity of language backgrounds and learning styles. The 
challenge being raised to educators at all levels is to reexamine teaching skills and update 
knowledge to address the needs of an increasingly diverse population. The specific challenge in the 
education of students with disabilities is to ensure that assessment methods and placement 
recommendations which may be appropriate and traditional with English speakers are not applied 
unquestioningly to students for whom these methods and recommendations were not designed. 

The Guidelines do not contain specific information on each of the more than 135 language 
groups in New York State but they provide insight into the types of language and social factors 
which are often overlooked and may result in over referral to special education programs. Agencies 
are cautioned not to confuse language delay in English with disability. Agencies should rely on 
multidisciplinary assessment teams staffed with certified or licensed bilingual professionals to make 
Individualized Education Program (IEP) recommendations which ensure that limited English 
proficient students with disabilities receive appropriate services. 

It is the Department’s expectation that this document will serve as a catalyst for the 
improvement of assessment and placement of limited English proficient students with disabilities. 
It is anticipated that this document will stimulate discussion which will result in: 1) the improvement 
of the assessment process to better reflect the cultural needs of the student; 2) an expansion of least 
restrictive opportunities for preschool students with disabilities who speak languages other than 
English; and 3) the expansion of certification and staff development opportunities. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The number of children in New York State who come from homes where a language other 
than English is spoken has increased dramatically. The numbers at both the preschool and school 
age levels have resulted in an increased concern for appropriate evaluation and placement of 
children requiring special services. 

The New York State Guidelines for Services to Culturally and Linguistically Diverse 
Preschool Students with Disabilities Ages 3-5 have been developed to address the need for 
appropriate evaluation and placement of three- to five-year old preschool students with disabilities 
from homes where a language other than English is spoken. These guidelines are appropriate for 
districts and programs providing evaluation, direct instructional services and related services to 
culturally and linguistically diverse (individuals who come from a home were a language other than 
English is being used; or who have had significant amounts of exposure to a language other than 
English, and whose culture differs from the mainstream U.S. culture) three- to five-year old children 
suspected of having disabilities in New York State. The document contains information regarding 
prereferral considerations, multidisciplinary assessment, language intervention strategies, and due 
process requirements that will assist districts and programs in establishing services that address the 
needs of culturally and linguistically diverse (CLD) preschool students with disabilities. 

A. General Observations 

Concerns regarding the referral of young children from different language backgrounds to 
special education are not new. Both under-referral and over-referral have been identified as 
significant concerns. In many instances, the referrals and subsequent intervention are inappropriate 
because the referrals did not take into consideration the languae or the culture of the child. Referral 
to special education is typically triggered when parents and other care providers find that a child is 
not learning as anticipated, or as would be expected in particular settings. Not all learning or 
developmental difficulties; arise from disabilities; however, some arise when cultural and linguistic 
diversity is unrecognized or is not addressed appropriately. Other difficulties arise when chronic 
poverty or trauma impact on learning and development. When the actual cause of learning and 
developmental difficulties is not identified, neither assessment nor intervention will produce desired 
results. Therefore, it is critical that all causes of learning and developmental difficulties be 
identified in order to determine (a) whether a child demonstrates a disability and (b) which special 
education services can provide the most appropriate intervention. 

Assessment and intervention for QLD children must match their needs and must he 
consistent with State and federal laws and regulations. The material in these guidelines is based 
on these requirements and on literature, practice and research in early childhood education, early 
childhood special education, and bilingual education. These areas yield two principles for 
responding to young children with disabilities from culturally and linguistically diverse 
backgrounds. Providers of services to young children must 1) be aware of the individual needs 
generated by disabilities and their interaction with the dynamics of early development and 2) take 
specific cultural and linguistic information into account as they assess development and learning and 
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recommend appropriate interventions and activities to support and enhance that development and 
learning. 

B. Cultural Perspectives 

Learning and development always occur within a particular sociocultural context (Price- 
Williams & Gallimore, 1980). Gonzalez-Mena (1993) echoes this interweaving between culture and 
development. “You can’t remove from a cultural framework the ways you relate to children, rear 
them, determine program curriculum, handle daily routines, and even view the landmarks of physical 
[or other] development” (p. xf). Culture involves more than “behaviors” or “strategies”; culture and 
languages are inseparable from identity and social connectedness. Further, individuals use then- 
cultural experiences to access language. 

For preschool students from culturally and linguistically diverse backgrounds, the areas of 
language(s), cognition and social/emotional development should be considered prior to determining 
if referral to special education is appropriate. A discussion of referral for these students should 
begin with the following questions. 

• Language(s) Usage 

• What are the communication style(s) within the family and the community, i.e., the 
child’s immediate environment? 

• What is the child’s relative language proficiency in both the language(s) of the home 
and English? That is, how well does the child understand (receptive language) or 
express (expressive language) his/her needs, wants, ideas, feelings? 

• How different is the language of the home from English? 

• What is the relationship between language use and sense of self of the child and how 
comfortable is the child using the home language(s) and/or English in a particular 
setting and/or with particular groups of individuals (e g., parents, siblings, 
strangers)? 

• Is the child in a foster care environment in which the language(s) used differs from 
the child’s previous language environment? 

* Cognitive Functioning 

• What are the child's preferred learning strategies? 

• What is the degree of disparity between the child's knowledge and developmentally 
appropriate knowledge (e.g., the knowledge that is necessary for success in the 
school, community, family and/or environment and that a typically developing child 
would display at this age)? 
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• Social/Emotional Development and Acculturation 

• What degree of interaction does the child have with the mainstream culture and in 
what context (e.g., church, media)? 

• How comfortable are the child and family with the mainstream culture? 

• What are the family’s beliefs about the value and role of schooling? 

• How strong are the child’s and the family’s sense of identity with the predominant 
culture of the home? 

A review of these areas is critical when making referral decisions. Young children are still 
largely in the process of making sense of their environment, learning its rules and expectations, and 
acquiring its language(s). They are also in the process of developing a sense of self, of who they 
are within that environment. The introduction of an environment such as daycare that is 
significantly different from the home environment can disrupt these two processes, especially when 
disabilities place learning and development at risk, and when language and cultural differences 
impact upon the families’ abilities to support their children’s transition into the new environment. 

These guidelines focus on children, ages three to five, who come from a home where a 
language other than English is spoken. This document will provide information to assist service 
providers in determining the degree to which, if any, a CLD child’s performance is a result of a 
disability and the degree to which it reflects a lack of familiarity with the United States, English 
language, culture and/or the school setting. The primary objective of the document is to improve the 
evaluation and recommendation process to ensure that all CLD students with disabilities needing 
services are appropriately evaluated and placed. 

H. PREREFERRAL CONSIDERATIONS 

A. Factors Other Than Disabilities Which May Affect the Child’s Performance/Behavior 

Children are typically referred for special education services when they exhibit a delay in 
their development or their learning. Referrals may be made by the child’s doctor, parent or primary 
caregiver, or an individual from a service agency that is providing educational or other services. 
Before a decision is made to refer a CLD child for special education services, the individuals 
considering a referral need to review the degree to which a child’s behaviors might be resulting from 
a disability versus a cultural or experiential difference. Children who have a history of poverty or 
trauma in the home or who have had limited exposure to language related activities, may be 
exhibiting learning or adjustment difficulties without having a specific disability. Perceived 
behavioral problems can trigger inappropriate referrals for special education services. The following 
questions need to be asked to determine whether the child is exhibiting delay caused by factors other 
than a disability. 
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Question 1: Does the child come from a background of chronic poverty or exposure to traumatic 
experiences? 

Chronic poverty and traumatic experiences (e.g., civil disturbances, forced family separation) 
both have significant and distinct impact on development and learning. They can and do affect 
children’s funds of knowledge and skills. Unlike disabilities, however, poverty and trauma tend to 
leave basic abilities and potential intact. Their presence can mean that a child is having problems 
because of a lack of opportunity to learn. An accurate assessment of the child's ability can be made 
only when the referring individual indicates whether the child has experience with certain skills. 
It is recommended that, prior to referral, these children be provided with opportunities to stimulate 
their language and learn school-related tasks (e.g., tearing paper, holding markers, coloring, 
drawing, and self-help skills— dressing, toileting, grooming, etc.). 

Question 2: Was the child born outside the continental United States? 

Children with a history of having lived or spent significant time outside the United States 
bring to the learning environment previous experience of another country, culture and in most cases, 
another language(s). They may, as a result, have knowledge and/or skills other than those required 
by the school program to which they are being admitted. Questions such as “Was the country from 
which they emigrated their home country?” “Were they in a minority group there also, or did they 
have the experience of being in the dominant culture of that country?” need to be asked to tap the 
implications of these experiences. In addition, when emigration from that country has been forced, 
loss and trauma issues need to be explored; for example, did they spend time in a refugee camp 
before arriving in the United States? Answers to these questions have different implications for 
conducting and interpreting both prereferral activities and subsequent assessment. A child who has 
experienced a different life style should be provided with an opportunity to adapt to the new 
environment's expectations and customs before being considered for referral. Failure to adapt 
quickly should not be assumed to represent a disability. 

Question 3: Was the child born in the continental United States but has had limited exposure to 
English? 

Being bom and raised in the United States, regardless of ethnic, linguistic, racial, or other 
cultural factors, implies at least some degree of exposure to English and the English-speaking 
culture. It typically also implies the presence of family members with some degree of familiarity 
with the English-speaking culture. However, residence in the continental United States does not 
guarantee that a child has developed English language skills or has had significant exposure to the 
mainstream American culture. Therefore, it is critical that the child's personal social history include 
information regarding whether the child has experience in English and the extent of exposure to the 
American culture. For such a child, a referral should not be based only on the lack of English 
speaking ability. 

A review of the child’s home background can determine the type of prior experiences the 
child has had, the degree to which the child has been exposed to both formal and informal learning 
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activities, and the amount of language stimulation the child has received in both English and the 
home language(s). These factors have a direct bearing on the evaluation of the child's potential and 
the specific recommendations for instruction. A determination of home language usage can be made 
through the use of a home language questionnaire (See Appendix B). The questionnaire requests 
information on language usage and assists the evaluator to determine the language which should be 
used for evaluation and assessment. 



B. Information to Be Reviewed Prior to Making a Non-Parental Referral to Special 

Education 

Many referrals to special education are made by individuals who may have limited 
knowledge of the development of CLD children. This limited knowledge may result in 
unnecessary and inappropriate referrals of these children. In order to minimize inappropriate 
referrals, information should be collected in the developmental areas of language, social/emotional, 
motor and cognitive skills prior to a formal referral. The information should be collected by 
personnel who are familiar with the child’s cultural background and who are aware of the 
developmental stages of early childhood, and are knowledgeable of the community norms for the 
particular cultural group. All information should be documented and compared with developmental 
milestones in order to determine if the child’s development is age-appropriate and/or culturally 
appropriate and whether a referral is warranted. The specific areas for documentation include: 

1. Language Factors 

Components of language (pragmatics, semantics, discourse, phonology and syntax) 
with regard to both receptive and expressive language, in the child’s home 
language(s) as well as English. 

2. Cognitive Factors 

Categories of play, attention span, early object use, symbolic and representational 
play, gestural imitation, problem solving approaches, discrimination/classifications, 
one-to-one correspondence, sequencing ability, and drawing ability. 

3. Social/Emotional Factors 

Temperament, motivation, social relations with others, emotional characteristics of 
play, and awareness of social conventions. 

4. Motor Development 

General physical motor ability, large motor, fine motor, visual and perceptual 
abilities, mobility, strength, and endurance. 
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C. Developmental Milestones 



Skills or behaviors that are typical for children at different ages in their development are 
called developmental milestones. Catron & Allen (1994) and the National Association for the 
Education of the Young Child (Bredekamp, 1987) are two of many sources which provide extensive 
examples of developmental milestones for children ages 0-5 years. The majority of these sources, 
however, make little or no reference to culture or cultural diversity as they relate to age-appropriate 
skills. 



Persons considering referral must be aware that different cultures may place different 
values or different emphasis on the development of each of the skills. Families from diverse 
cultures may expect certain skills to emerge at different ages and may provide different experiences 
and materials for their children. Typical parent-child interactions and the interactions of children 
with peers and adults other than their parents also differ significantly between cultural groups as 
well as within a given cultural group. 

If an agency or a school district develops or selects a checklist for observation of behaviors 
based on the developmental milestones, the agency or the school district must ensure that those 
milestones are culturally appropriate. One way of doing this is to identify a person(s) 
knowledgeable of the language(s) and the child rearing patterns common to the child's culture. 
These persons should review the observation checklist to determine what that child’s performance 
represents (e.g., does weak performance indicate lack of ability or lack of familiarity)? Persons 
considering referral can review the sample milestones included in Appendix A. A review of the 
information collected should assist the person considering referral to determine whether the child's 
observed behavior reflects a need for referral for evaluation or is an indicator of delayed 
development attributable to lack of exposure to the new culture. 

The following chart and subsequent discussion describe each of the steps through the 
referral, evaluation, and IEP development process when a referral to the Committee on Preschool 
Special Education (CPSE) is warranted. 

in. REFERRAL, EVALUATION, AND INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION PROGRAM 
(IEP) DEVELOPMENT 

Both federal and State laws and regulations govern the requirements to be met by the school 
district and the rights to be afforded to parents and their children. The applicable federal regulations 
are CFR 300.500 through 300.534 while, in New York State, Sections 200.4, 200.5 and 200. 16 of 
the Regulations of the Commissioner of Education indicate the standards to be met by the districts. 

These requirements and other relevant considerations can be described through a six-step 
process. (See Figure 1.) The elements of each step are discussed below. 
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FIGURE 1: CPSE REFERRAL AND EVALUATION PROCESS 

STEP 1 



Written Referral is Made to the Committee on Preschool 
Special Education (CPSE) 



STEP 2 

Consent for Evaluation Obtained from 
Parent/Caregiver 



STEP 3 

Evaluating Agency Selected by 
Parent/Caregiver 



STEP 4 

Child is Evaluated by a Multidisciplinary 
Team 



STEP 5 



CPSE Meeting is Held 



STEP 6 



IEP is Developed 
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Starting the Referral Process 

A preschool student suspected of having a disability may be referred to the CPSE by: 

• a student’s parent or person in parental relationship; 

• a professional staff member of the school district in which the student 
resides, or the public or private school the student legally attends; 

• a licensed physician; 

• a judicial officer; or, 

• the commissioner or designee of a public agency with responsibility for 

welfare, health or education of children; (Section 200.4 (a)(l)(i)-(v)) 

A preschool student suspected of having a disability may also be referred to the 
CPSE by: 

• an Early Childhood Direction Center (ECDC); 

• preschool programs approved pursuant to section 44 10 of the Education Law; 
or 

• programs providing special instruction to children birth to three years of age 
approved by the lead State agency as designated by the Governor to 
administer Federal funds for such programs. (Section 200. 16 (b)(i)(a)-(c)) 

Referral Documentation 

The referral should specify the extent to which the preschool student has received 
any services prior to referral. When the referral is made by someone other than the 
parent, the agency should document the following: 

• Person responsible for initial referral, including: 

• position; 

• context within which the person observed or worked with the 
child; and 

o degree of knowledge of the child's linguistic and cultural 
background. 
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• The results of any informal or formal assessments conducted prior to referral 
including results from administration of the Home Language Questionnaire. 
(Samples of the Questionnaire appear in Appendix B.) 

• Person(s) responsible for implementing prereferral activities, including: 

• description of activities; 

• length of time implemented, and 

• language(s) used for implementation. 

• Nature of parent participation in child’s educational setting, if the child 
received services prior to referral. 

3. Language Safeguards 

Once the CPSE receives a referral for a child suspected of having a disability, the 

CPSE Chairperson must contact the parent(s) to obtain consent for evaluation. 

During that process, the following areas should be addressed: 

• The CPSE must determine the preferred language of the home for both oral 
and written communication. Unless previously administered, the CPSE 
should administer the Home Language Questionnaire. All further written and 
oral com.. Ncation must be provided in the preferred language, unless 
clearly not fe. ible to do so. 

• For parents who speak a language other than English, an appropriate 
bilingual professional or translator should be available at all meetings and at 
all levels of the due process procedures. 

B. STEP 2 I=== ^^ === ^^^ == ^ ====== ^^ === _ I 

Consent for Evaluation Obtained from 
Parent/Caregiver | 



1. Request for Consent for Evaluation 

When a referral is received, the CPSE chairperson must immediately notify the 
parent and request consent for evaluation of the preschool student. In order to ensure 
that the parent has the opportunity to provide informed consent, the following areas 
must be addressed: 

• Explanation of referral, evaluation, and due process rights must be provided 
in the parent's primary language or mode of communication. Where no 
appropriate bilingual staff are available on the CPSE, it may be necessary to 
rely on an interpreter working with monolingual professionals for on-the-spot 
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spoken discourse. Interpreters are necessary to translate for parents, 
evaluators and CPSE members and to ensure that the parents are informed of 
their due process rights in their primary language or mode of communication. 
The CPSE should ensure that, if the child is classified as a preschool student 
with a disability, goals and objectives on the IEP will reflect and include the 
parents' areas of concern and specific skills their child needs to function in 
his/her culture and linguistic group. 

• Where parents are preliterate or illiterate, written communication is 
sometimes not adequate to ensure informed consent. In these cases, oral 
communication must be used to provide required information and obtain 
informed consent. 

• Parents need to be made aware that consent for evaluation is only required 
for the first time the child is to be evaluated. Service providers may re- 
evaluate the student anytime after that without parental consent as long as the 
parent has not withdrawn consent. 

• Parents should be made aware that consent for evaluation can be withdrawn 
at anytime during the evaluation process. 

2. Bilingual Multidisciplinary Evaluation 

• Parents must be informed that their child requires a bilingual 
multidisciplinary evaluation when the home language(s) is other than English 
or when the child has been exposed to a language(s) other than English for 
a significant amount of time and appears to have some receptive or 
expressive skills in that language(s) (e.g., adopted children, foster children). 

(In the event that consent for an individual evaluation is not provided for a preschool-age 
student, the CPSE must implement the district's practices and procedures for ensuring that parents 
have received and understood the request for consent. This process must include documentation 
of outreach in the appropriate language(s). If the parent still declines to consent for evaluation, the 
case may he closed by the CPSE and no further action is required by the CPSE or district). 

C. STEP 3 

|§ff§§^ Selected by 

: Tarent/Caregivef : :;#ll|: 




1. Choice of Evaluation Site 

Parents must be informed of their right to choose an approved evaluation site to 
complete their child’s evaluation. Parents must be provided with a list of service 
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providers and evaluation sites from their county and adjacent counties which 
indicates those sites where bilingual evaluations are available and the specific 
language(s) in which evaluations are available. To ensure timely evaluations, the 
district should be aware of those agencies able to provide bilingual evaluations and 
to assist parents in locating an appropriate evaluation site (e.g., one that employs a 
bilingual multidisciplinary team). 

2. Reported Selection 

• If contacted by the parent of a CLD child, agencies not able to conduct an 
appropriate bilingual evaluation must refer the parent back to the CPSE for 
assistance in choosing another evaluation site. 

D. STEP 4 

.£:.Chiid is Evaluated bjfi totidisd^^ 



1. Determining Language of Evaluation 

In order for the evaluation site’s multidisciplinary team to determine both the 
language(s) and range of evaluations to be conducted, information must be gathered 
from the parent/caregiver on the child’s early development and experiences. This 
assessment, often referred to as a Social History, must include information on the 
child’s early language(s) development and the language(s) of communication within 
the home. The Home Language Questionnaire (Appendix B) must be reviewed at 
this time to assist the team in determining the language(s) to be used during the 
child’s evaluation. 

When collecting language information, the primary care setting of the child must be 
determined. It is important to note that the answers received might be misleading if 
the child's primary care setting is with a person other than the birth parents. 
Evaluators need to determine the following: 

• Does the child reside with another person acting "in parental relation," e.g., 
grandparent, relative, godparent? There may be linguistic competencies 
displayed by these adults, but these may not be the linguistic models the child 
has been exposed to for most of his/her life. 

• Is the child adopted? At which age was the child adopted? This child may 
now be a part, of a monolingual English language household, but his or her 
main linguistic exposure was to a language(s) other than English. [Due to 
privacy laws, parents do not have to disclose that the child is adopted.] 
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• Is the child in foster care? These children, like adopted children, had 
exposure to a language(s) other than that of the adults with whom they now 
reside. Some children have had alternating language experiences, i.e., 
English language foster home, back to other-than-English language home, 
and so on. 

The evaluation team must also make every effort to obtain and review any previous 
reports and evaluations, including any information which may have been collected 
during the prereferral data collection process described above. For students who 
have received special education or related services under their county’s Early 
Intervention Program, the assessment team should: 

• review all evaluations, progress reports and recommendations from 
professionals who have worked with the student. 

• determine the language of instruction in the Early Intervention setting. [In 
many instances, a LEP student may be inappropriately receiving monolingual 
English Early Intervention services.] 

For culturally and linguistically diverse children, every effort must be made to 
locate appropriately licensed/certified bilingual professionals to conduct the 
evaluation. However, in instances where families speak languages which are 
less frequently spoken in New York State, it may be necessary to rely on an 
interpreter working with monolingual English-speaking professionals who do 
not speak the child's language. 

2. Selecting Areas of Evaluation 

Once the preliminary information has been gathered, the multidisciplinary team 
should meet to determine the particular evaluations needed to determine the child’s 
functional levels in both the home language and English. Assessment data should 
be collected in the following areas: 

• language/communication 

• cognitive/pre-academic 

• social/emotional 

• sensory motor 

Detailed steps for addressing each of these four areas are included in Appendix C 

3. Specific Evaluation Considerations for CLD Children 

The assessment of children at the early childhood level must be conducted with an 
awareness of the youngster’s shorter attention span, egocentricity, and the continual 
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emergence of new skills. It is especially challenging because these new skills may 
not be firmly established and consistently demonstrated across a variety of contexts. 
Culture and linguistic diversity add to this challenge. 

Issues in bilingual assessment and bilingual recommendations for school-age 
students are discussed in the Guidelines for Services to Students with Limited 
English Proficiency and Special Education Needs in New York State . There are 
however, specific considerations and adaptations at the early childhood level which 
are necessary to ensure appropriate, valid nonbiased assessment. 

To determine whether a CLD preschooler should be classified as a preschool student 
with a disability, his or her performance should be compared with the accepted 
milestones for child development within his or her cultural and linguistic group. 
Because so few instruments have been normed on CLD populations, evaluators will 
need to rely on other methods of evaluation such as transdisciplinary play-based 
assessment (Linder, 1993), task analyses (Howell, Fox & Moorehead, 1993), 
criterion-referenced tests (Tindal & Marston, 1990) and/or observations of the child 
in a variety of settings. 

At the preschool level, the student’s linguistic skills are not fully developed and there 
is a heavier reliance on nonverbal cues which may easily be misinterpreted by the 
student or the examiners. Therefore, it is extremely important that the personnel 
involved in all aspects of the multidisciplinary assessment be familiar with the 
student’s cultural and linguistic background and relevant research regarding such 
background. It is also important that these individuals have experience with 
culturally and linguistically diverse preschool- age student who are exhibiting age- 
appropriate behaviors. 

In those cases where the initial evaluation is being conducted on a CLD student, the 
evaluation must: 

• be conducted in the primary language(s) of the student and in English. 

• utilize developmental^ appropriate materials and procedures. 

• utilize culturally appropriate methods and materials. 

• be responsive to the individual strengths and needs of the student and his/her 
family. 

• address the relationship between skills in the cognitive, linguistic, social 
emotional, and motor domains. 

• take into account the second language acquisition process and its impact on 
the various areas of development. 

• include observations of the student in primary language settings whenever 
possible. 

• be conducted by bilingual professionals who hold appropriate New York 
State certification or licensure. If not possible, the efforts to obtain bilingual 
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professionals and the subsequent use of translators or interpreters must be 
documented in reports, minutes and/or the IEP. 

• include anecdotal information from parents whenever possible. These data 
will provide a better picture of the child’s functioning at home and with 
others within his/her cultural and linguistic group. 

• determine and clearly indicate the child’s level of functioning in both English 
and the language(s) other than English across all areas evaluated. 

4. Forwarding Evaluation Documentation to CPSE 

Once completed, the evaluation site must forward documentation of the evaluation 
to the CPSE for review within a timeframe which will allow for the CPSE meeting 
to be conducted within 30 days of receipt of parental consent. This documentation 
shall include all assessment reports and a summary report of the findings of the 
evaluation on a form prescribed by the Commissioner. The CPSE must provide the 
parent with a copy of the summary statement. Upon request of the parent, the 
Committee shall also provide copies of all written documentation to be considered 
by the Committee in the development of the preschool student’s individualized 
education program (IEP) [8NYCRR200. 16(c)]. These documents must be provided 
in English and, when necessary, in the dominant language of the parent or other 
mode of communication used by the parent unless it is not feasible to do so. 

E. STEP 5 _ 

ll^^KlicPSE^lieSf!i& 311111 



1. CPSE Membership 

For a child referred for special education for the first time, the CPSE must include 

the following participants: 

• an appropriate professional employed by the school district who is qualified 
to provide, or supervise the provision of, special education, who serves as the 
chairperson of the Committee; 

• a parent of a student with a disability who resides in the school district and 
whose child is enrolled in a preschool or elementary level education program 
(it is recommended that the parent be a representative of the same language 
background as the student referred for special education); 

• a professional who participated in the evaluation of the student or an 
appropriate professional employed by the school district, other than the 
chairperson, who is knowledgeable about the evaluation procedures used 
with the student and is familiar with the results of the evaluation (when a 
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bilingual evaluation is required, it is recommended that this professional be 
bilingual and familiar with the cultural background of the child); 

a representative of the Early Intervention agency, if the student transitions 
from a program serving children with disabilities 0-2 years old; 

a representative of the municipality where the child resides may attend but 
is not a required member; 

a teacher; and 

other persons invited by the parent to attend the meeting (e.g., friend, 
advocate, day care provider). 



Bilingual Representation 

For CLD children, a member of the evaluation team or district employee who is 
familiar with assessment and programming for culturally and linguistically diverse 
preschoolers must attend the meeting. If no CPSE member speaks the language of 
the parent of the referred child, the CPSE is responsible for providing an interpreter. 
Where possible, this person should serve as a culture and language mediator to 
ensure that the parent’s areas of concern are addressed and that the parent 
participates in the decision making process. 

The parent must be notified of any meeting of the CPSE at least five business days 
prior to the meeting. The meeting must be held at a mutually agreeable time and 
place and the notice must state that the parent has the right to invite any individuals 
to the meeting. If the parent cannot attend, the CPSE must use other methods to 
ensure parental participation, including individual or conference telephone calls. 

Determination of Educational Disability vs. Lack of Familiarity with English 
Language or Culture 

The purpose of the CPSE meeting is to review all of the available evaluation material 
and discuss the findings with the parent. At the CPSE meeting, the Committee must 
first determine whether the child has an educational disability. For a CLD student, 
proposed recommendations must be discussed from a perspective of cultural and 
linguistic diversity. The team should discuss the role of cultural and/or linguistic 
factors related to the stated problem or problems identified by assessment personnel, 
as well as other possible explanations for the student’s behavior before determining 
that special education services are required. 
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• Before a student is classified as having a disability, the CPSE must ensure 
that the educational needs are not due primarily to unfamiliarity with the 
English language, or environmental or cultural diversity. 

• In order to classify a student as having a disability, the CPSE shall rely on 
evidence which indicates that the disability interferes with the student’s 
ability to function effectively in a general education placement without the 
provision of appropriate special education supports and services, including 
a setting where bilingual intervention or instruction is available. 

If the CPSE determines that the student does not have a disability, the 
recommendation shall indicate the reasons the student was found to be ineligible for 
special education. A copy of this recommendation, which goes to the board of 
education for review, must be provided to the parent in the preferred language. 

If the CPSE determines that the student has a disability, it must then develop an 
Individualized Education Program (IEP) which indicates the student’s needs, goals 
and objectives, and the type(s) of special education programs/services necessary to 
meet those goals and objectives. In addition, the CPSE must determine whether the 
student is limited English proficient (LEP), e.g., 1) a student who has been exposed 
to a language(s) other than English and who does not speak English at a 
developmentally appropriate level and 2) a student who cannot benefit from an 
instructional program or related services conducted exclusively in English and would 
benefit from bilingual services. 

F. STEP 6 

IPI^giip is Developejj^^Ki 



In accordance with Section 200.16(d) of the Regulations, "the CPSE shall provide a 
recommendation to the board of education within 30 days of the date of the receipt of consent." The 
recommendations should address the student's needs in the areas of academic or educational 
achievement and learning characteristics, social development, physical development and 
management (Section 200.1(kk)). 

1. Use of English and the Native Language 

The IEP must describe the student’s present levels of performance and should 
indude how and when the student's native language is being used. The extent of past 
instruction or interventions in English, and in the language(s) other than English, 
should be described. When a preschooler has a limited vocabulary in both languages, 
the specific expressive and receptive skills demonstrated or lacking in each language 
should be addressed on the IEP. 
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Based upon these strengths and weakness, the CPSE should consult with the parent 
to determine the annual goals and short-term objectives which are necessary to 
address the child’s disability. For the LEP child, the language(s) of instruction for 
each particular goal and objective should be identified. In general, the primary or 
native language of the student should be used for introducing concepts, in 
developing social skills and adaptive behavior. In addition to being culturally and 
linguistically appropriate, goals and objectives and criteria for achieving the 
objectives should also be developmentally appropriate. Only when the proposed 
goals and objectives have been completed can the CPSE determine the least 
restrictive program/services necessary to meet those goals. 

2. Least Restrictive Environment 

It is a requirement of federal and State law and regulation, and a priority of the New 
York State Education Department, that all students with disabilities be placed in the 
least restrictive environment appropriate to meet their needs. Least restrictive 
environment means that students are not removed from the home or a daycare 
environment unless absolutely necessary, that they are provided with services to the 
maximum extent appropriate with other students who do not have disabilities, and 
that services are provided as close as possible to the student’s home. 

In order to ensure that preschool students are placed in the least restrictive 
environment, the CPSE is required to first consider the appropriateness of providing: 
(1) related services only; (2) special education itinerant services (SEIT) only; (3) 
related services in combination with special education itinerant services; (4) a half- 
day program; and, finally, (5) a full-day program. In addition, prior to 
recommending the provision of special education services in a setting which includes 
only preschool students with disabilities, the Committee must first consider 
providing such services in a setting which includes age-appropriate peers without 
disabilities (e.g., Head Start, special class in an integrated setting), including the 
student's home. 

A student’s need for bilingual services does not afreet the requirement that students 
with disabilities be placed to the greatest extent possible with nondisabled peers. 
Within NeW York State, bilingual services are available in some districts at all levels 
of the preschool special education continuum described above, especially in the most 
common other-than-English languages. In addition, extensive efforts are underway 
to increase the number and variety of bilingual providers to ensure appropriate 
services for LEP students with disabilities. 

For these students with educationally significant exposure to a language(s) other than 
English (e.g., home, early intervention program, etc.) who require services in both 
English and another language in order to benefit from special education, the 
recommendations should specify the language(s) in which special education 
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instruction and/or related services are needed to meet the educational needs of the 
student. Cases in which other-language programs are deemed necessary but not 
available, home language usage should be considered as providing educationally 
significant exposure. Even if the CPSE is not aware of the current availability of 
bilingual services, the IEP should reflect the appropriate recommendation based upon 
the student’s needs. The CSPE must then continue to attempt to identify or develop 
the recommended placement until it is available. 

However, when the recommended bilingual service continues to be unavailable and 
the student is able to derive some benefit from less than the recommended level of 
bilingual services, it may be appropriate to develop an interim recommendation. The 
interim recommendation may be for monolingual related services or, when a special 
class placement is required, a program consisting of a monolingual teacher with an 
aide who is linguistically and culturally competent in English and in the student’s 
language or part-time intervention by a bilingual teacher. The need for such an 
interim placement is most likely to occur when the student speaks one of the less 
common languages. Currently, the State Education Department requires approved 
preschool programs wishing to provide these alternate interim programs to submit 
a plan documenting the qualifications of their staff including completion of a State- 
funded program in bilingual education/issues in linguistic and cultural diversity. The 
plan must indicate how the approved preschool program is moving toward the 
development of frill bilingual services. 

Effective as of school year 1996-1997, the State Education Department will begin 
to require preschool program providers in New York City to reduce and ultimately 
phase-out the use of Alternate Interim Placements for limited English proficient 
students whose primary language is one of the major languages spoken in New 
York City, as bilingual personnel are appropriately trained, as determined by the 
State Education Department, and become available. 

When bilingual services are not available, interim speech services are appropriate for 
1) those who do not speak or understand any conventional language and 2) students 
who demonstrate emerging expressive skills and knowledge in English while still 
being dominant in their native language. Individual students can be selected for this 
type of service only after a comprehensive review of all requisite evaluations and 
after input from the individual student’s parents and teachers. Speech providers 
providing this service are required to have training in English as a Second Language 
(ESL) and specialized training on speech and communication issues specific to 
special education students. Ongoing technical assistance and/or consultation must 
be provided to these teachers by speech supervisors, bilingual teachers of speech and 
hearing handicapped and ESL teachers. Monolingual speech services in English are 
unlikely to be appropriate even on an interim basis if a student speaks no English. 
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3 . 



IEP Documentation 



The Committee on Preschool Special Education (CPSE) should document the 
following factors when developing the IEP for a culturally and linguistically diverse 
student. 

• The recommended special education services program model and level of 
instruction in the first language. These different strategies for a CLD student 
are described in Section IV of these guidelines. 

• The use of adaptive equipment related to both limited English proficiency 
and the disability. 

• The changes in testing procedures and/or modifications related to both 
limited English proficiency and the disability. 

• Intervention which focuses on the student's linguistic and cognitive abilities 
while targeting the area of disability. 

• The degree of participation with English-speaking and other-than-English 
speaking students in the appropriate setting, including access to nondisabled 
peers. 

• The location for Special Education Itinerant Teacher (SEIT) and/or related 
services. 

• The language(s) in which special education and related services will be 
provided. 

• The projected date for the initiation of special education and related services; 
the amount of time per day the student will receive such services; and 
whether the student is eligible for a 12-month educational program. 

The program should build on the student’s primary language skills and assist the 
student to develop English language proficiency while meeting his or her unique 
educational needs of the student. 

IV. LANGUAGE INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

The National Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC) believes that a 
high quality early childhood program provides a safe and nurturing environment that 
promotes the development of young children while responding to the needs of the family. 
In the case of CLD students, professionals communicate with the student and the family in 
their native language and use culturally appropriate interactions. In the classroom, adults 
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accept the student’s emerging English language skills and provide experiences and 
opportunities to extend the development of both languages. 

Bilingual special education programs and/or services for CLD preschoolers are similar in 
nature to those provided in monolingual special education programs for preschoolers. An 
important goal of special education is the development of conceptual, linguistic and social 
abilities commensurate with the potential of the student. This goal is accomplished in 
bilingual special education through (a) instruction in the primary language of the student, (b) 
consideration of the role of culture in learning, and (c) the provision of appropriate second 
language acquisition methodologies necessary to learn English language skills. The 
student’s special education programs and services should take into consideration the 
student’s level of language proficiency in both languages in order to be pedagogically sound. 
It is important to note that concepts learned in the first language are readily 
transferred to the second language. 

As discussed above, determination of the level of bilingual services for CLD students with 
disabilities is made by the CPSE based upon a comprehensive, multidisciplinary assessment, 
including an assessment of the student’s level of performance in both languages. Programs 
and services are then recommended and provided to CLD preschool students in the least 
restrictive environment in accordance with Section 200.16 of the Commissioner’s 
Regulations. 

Appropriate special education placements for CLD preschool students with disabilities are 
described in Section 200. 16(h). The continuum of services includes: 

• Related services 

• Special Education Itinerant Teacher Services 

• Special Class in an Integrated Setting 

• Special Class - Half-day 

• Special Class - Full-day 

• Residential Special Education Program 

• Twelve-Month Special Education Program/Service 

For each of these placement levels, attention should also be given to appropriate instructional 
interventions. In order for CLD preschool students with disabilities who are limited English 
proficient (LEP) to benefit fully from instruction, a level of bilingual special education 
services will be necessary. The degree to which the native language of the CLD student with 
a disability is used in bilingual special education will vary from student to student, 
depending on the student’s level of proficiency in the native language and in English. 

A. Language Instructional Strategies Based on Levels of English Proficiency 

Once the child has been classified as a preschool student with a disability and the CPSE has 
determined that special education services are necessary, the Committee must determine whether 
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bilingual instruction would be appropriate. When needed, bilingual services should be integrated 
into the appropriate level of the special education continuum, i.e, related services, itinerant services, 
integrated special class, etc. Five language delivery strategies are described below. The first three 
strategies apply to students who have been determined to be limited English proficient. The final 
two strategies apply to students who have another language(s) and/or culture in their background 
but who are not limited English proficient. 

The appropriate language strategy should be based upon the student’s language proficiency 
in both English and the home or primary language of the student. Given the results of the 
multidisciplinary assessment, the Committee should determine whether the student: 

• Speaks and/or understands only a language(s) other than English. 

• Primarily speaks and/or understands his or her home language(s). 

• Is bilingual, but speaks and/or understands mostly his or her home language (Lj). 

• Is bilingual, but speaks and/or understands mostly English (Lj). 

• Speaks and/or understands only English, but has strong cultural foundations or is 
bilingual, but has developmentally appropriate skills in English (L2). 

The strategies described below are applicable across different types of special education 
programs, e.g., SEIT, related services, special class. In addition, these strategies may be used for 
students with disabilities who attend bilingual general education programs such as Head Start or 
State Pre-K programs. In some cases, students at different language levels can be served in the same 
classroom with the service providers adjusting the language of instruction based on individual need. 

Although it is recommended that CLD students receive services in English and their native 
language to ensure that they develop bilingual proficiency in both languages, bilingual services are 
only required for students who are determined to be limited English proficient by the CPSE. 
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(i) Student Characteristics 

The student only speaks and/or understands a language(s) other than English. This 
student has no or limited expressive or receptive language skills in English and has 
been determined by the CPSE to be limited English proficient. (This may include 
nonverbal students who only have receptive skills in a language(s) other than English 
or who have prelinguistic skills in that language.) 

(ii) Instructional Design 

Because the student speaks and understands little or no English, s/he will be provided 
with bilingual special education which includes: 
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• development and continued reinforcement of the native language; 

• beginning instruction in English, as appropriate; 

• instruction for concept development in the native language; and 

• use of the native language in the delivery of recommended related services. 

This is considered the optimum option for students with little or no proficiency in 
English because it supports continued learning in the non-English language while 
English skills are being acquired. Teachers and other providers must be fluent 
in English and the student’s language, as well as able to use appropriate 
strategies for teaching concepts through the primary language. 

(iii) Staffing Requirements 

At least one service provider should: 

• be knowledgeable of mainstream culture and the culture of the home; 

• be certified in bilingual special education (New York State Certification 
Requirements for Bilingual Education Extension appear in Appendix D); and 

• have extensive preservice/ training in early childhood education. 
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(i) Student Characteristics 

The student primarily speaks and understands a language(s) other than English as 
demonstrated by receptive and expressive skills in the first language (Lj). This 
student also has some receptive skills in English (L^) as well as beginning expressive 
skills in English. The student has been determined to be limited English proficient 
by the CPSE. 

(ii) Instructional Design 

Because the student speaks and understands a language(s) other than English and 
also understands some English, s/he requires extensive instruction in the language 
other than English. This instructional strategy includes the development and 
continued reinforcement of the native language with some instruction in English as 
a second language. The degree to which English is used in content area instruction 
depends on the student’s level of proficiency in English. The student can follow 
directions, understand simple instructions, and understand some content in English. 
English language skills are not proficient enough, however, for the cognitive and 
linguistic demands of instructional tasks in English only. Teachers and other 
providers must be fluent in English and the student’s language, as well as able 
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to use appropriate strategies for teaching concepts through the primary 
language. 

(iii) Staffing Requirements 
At least one service provider should: 

• be knowledgeable of mainstream culture and the culture of the home; 

• be certified in bilingual special education (see Appendix D); and 

• have extensive preservice/in-service training in early childhood education. 



: : 3, §fgiEpt^ 



(i) Student Characteristics 

The student speaks English and another language(s) with no clear dominance in 
either language. This student has receptive and expressive skills in both the first 
language (Lj) and English but is not at a developmentally appropriate level in 
English and has similar limitations in the first language. The student has been 
determined to be limited English proficient by the CPSE. 

(ii) Instructional Design 

Because the student demonstrates no clear dominance in either language(s) and a 
developmental delay in both languages, the recommendations for these students will 
include instruction in both languages dependent on the curricular area. For example, 
vocabulary development that is specific to the classroom setting, (e.g., colors and 
shapes) may be taught in English (Lj) while vocabulary related to common objects 
in the home or familiar home activities would be introduced in the native (L x ) 
language. A general rule of thumb that should be kept in mind for instruction for this 
population is that prior knowledge always be used as a starting point for delivery of 
instruction. In other words, concepts should be extended based on the student’s 
stronger language for that particular concept. Teachers and other providers must 
be fluent in English and the student’s language, as well as able to use 
appropriate strategies for teaching concepts through the primary language. 

(iii) Staffing Requirements 

At least one service provider should: 

• be knowledgeable of mainstream culture and the culture of the home; 

• be certified in bilingual special education (see Appendix D); and 

• have extensive preservice/in-service training in early childhood education. 
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The following two strategies are recommended for students who come from homes where a 
language other than English is spoken but the students have not been determined to be limited 
English proficient by the CPSE. 



4. |§ Transitional Instructional Strateg$j;| 



(i) Student Characteristics 

The student primarily speaks English and has receptive and expressive skills in 
English (L2). This student also has receptive skills in the first language (L ) with 
minimal to no expressive skills in the first language (L,). This student has not been 
determined to be limited English proficient by the CPSE and has not been 
recommended for bilingual services. 

(ii) Instructional Design 

This option primarily uses English for all aspects of instruction but is responsive to 
the need for occasional use of the non-English language for clarification and 
reinforcement and as a support to reduce acculturation stress. It is important for 
teachers using this option to be able to speak some of the student’s home language, 
“survival” vocabulary and to have knowledge of second language acquisition and 
development. Teachers also need to communicate to the students that use of the non- 
English language(s) is acceptable even though they (the teachers) may need the 
students’ help to understand what is being said, just as the students may need their 
help with English. This option is appropriate when a student’s oral English language 
proficiency is fairly strong. It should be noted, however, that students can often 
appear to have a better command of English than they actually do, especially if they 
have not had access to and support of their non-English language(s) outside the 
home. These students, although appearing fluent in English, may lack the depth and 
breadth of language skills typical of a child who has been hearing and using English 
throughout childhood (e.g., they “sound” appropriate for their age, but have been 
using English for a significantly shorter length of time than their English 
monolingual peers and thus may have gaps that are not apparent at first). These 
student’s performances can start to deteriorate as they progress in school and 
encounter situations that require more abstract and complex levels of language. 
Therefore, this monolingual strategy must be chosen with caution. 

(iii) Staffing Requirements 

At least one service provider should: 
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• have in-service/preservice training in multicultural/bilingual education, be 
knowledgeable of culturally-appropriate instructional strategies and be able 
to speak some of the student’s home language(s); 

• be sensitive to culturally appropriate social interactions; 

• be certified in the appropriate area of special education; and 

• have extensive preservice/in-service in early childhood education. 

It is helpful to have a paraprofessional or other staff person who speaks the other 
than English language(s) be available to speak to the student and family. 






(I) Student Characteristics 

This student speaks and understands English almost exclusively although there has 
been some exposure to another language(s) in the home or the student speaks and 
understands English at a developmentally appropriate level while speaking another 
language(s). There is a strong home language cultural component that is used for 
communication. This can include the use of paralinguistic cues in the language(s) 
other than English. This student has not been determined to be limited English 
proficient by the CPSE. 

(ii) Instructional Design 

Since the student’s proficiency includes a very strong nonverbal communication 
mode based on the home’s cultural component, bicultural special education services 
are recommended for this student. Instruction may include nonverbal cues or 
paralinguistic cues which are culturally based and readily understood by the student. 
Examples of these include: 

• Body language related signals: 

• hand signals 

• eye signals 

• facial gestures 

• the degree and type of touch that the primary caretaker uses for 

reinforcement, validation, and rewards. 

• Pacing and rhythm of the language: 

• emphasis on positive and negatives 

• tone, time and rhythm 
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• Occasional words, phrases and concepts that the student expresses in the non- 
English language(s): 

• kinship terms, e g., mother, father, aunt, uncle, grandpa, sister, etc. 

• objects in the home, e.g., different names for kitchen utensils 

• Resolving conflict: 

• expressions of feelings 

• manner in which the student asks for help 

• manner in which the student expresses joy, needs, and wants 

• who takes the lead— parent, student, other student 

The strategy will include instruction conducted in English with the integration of 
delivery modes that are appropriate to the communicative style of the home. These 
culture specific nonverbal cues can also affect parent-professional interactions. 
Intervention with the parents might necessitate the use of culture-language 
mediators. 

(iii) Staffing Requirements 
The service provider should have: 

• knowledge of culturally responsive strategies; 

• knowledge of second language acquisition theory and teaching strategies; 

• certification in the appropriate special education area; and 

• extensive preservice/in-service training in early childhood education. 



If the parents are most comfortable in a language other than English, efforts must be 
made to have communication between the home and service providers in that 
language; 

B. Global Instructional Characteristics 

Early childhood education programs need to provide students with meaningful and real 
educational experiences. The National Association for the Education of Young Children (1987) 
defines six general principles that service providers must address in developing developmentally 
appropriate curricular programs. These global characteristics must also address the needs of the 
culturally and linguistically diverse student. The general principles are: 

© Developmentally appropriate curriculum provides for all areas of a student’s 
development: physical, emotional, social, and cognitive through an integrated 

approach. 
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• Appropriate curriculum planning is based on teachers’ observations and recordings 
of each student’s special interests and developmental progress. 

• Curriculum planning emphasizes learning as an interactive process. Teachers 
prepare the environment for students to learn through active exploration and 
interaction with adults, other students, and materials. 

• Learning activities and materials should be concrete, real, and relevant to the lives 
of young children. 

• Programs provide for a wider range of developmental interests and abilities than the 
chronological age range of the group would suggest. Adults are prepared to meet the 
needs of children who exhibit unusual interests and skills outside the normal 
developmental range. 

• Teachers provide a variety of activities and materials; teachers increase the difficulty, 
complexity, and challenge of an activity as children are involved with it and as 
children develop understanding and skills. (Bredekamp, 1987, PP 3-5) 

The curriculum to achieve those principles must include several components. Each 
component must be related to the student’s background, taking language(s) and culture into 
consideration. These components include the following: 

• a real experience or constructivist approach where students are actively involved with 
people, ideas, and materials; 

• a well-organized classroom environment divided into well-defined learning areas such 
as home living, manipulatives, art, books, library, and science; 

• a daily routine; 

• extensive experiences in language, literacy, social relations, movement, classification, 
numbers, spatial and temporal relations; 

• opportunities for role playing; and 

• positive adult/child interactions. 

Young students need areas and spaces that are arranged and equipped to promote their 
learning experiences and activities. These learning areas and spaces provide a variety of materials 
stored in consistent locations that are accessible to students. Adaptations to this environment may 
need to occur as different students with disabilities enter the learning areas. Shelves, containers and 
materials are labeled and tables and chairs are arranged to facilitate small group and large group 
activities. Children also need consistency and structure in their day; therefore, a daily routine must 
be carefully planned. Daily routines should reflect a balanced program and be designed so that both 
teacher and paraprofessional can implement the program. Teachers must plan small group lessons 
that integrate concepts, vocabulary and experiences from content areas such as reading, writing, 
math and science. These lessons must take into account the students’ interests, their home 
language(s) proficiency, their English language proficiency, home/cultural experiences, and 
cognitive developmental levels. Every effort must be made to facilitate close communication with 
the family and to involve the family in the student’s educational experience. 
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CLD students with disabilities are encouraged to use critical thinking skills and should be 
provided with opportunities to manipulate objects, choose activities, acquire skills with tools and 
equipment, make choices, solve problems, work independently and cooperatively to complete a task, 
use large and small muscles and take care of their own needs. In addition, adults working with 

young children must establish a supportive climate where children are encouraged to develop trust, 

make choices and share control. In these environments, adults take a problem-solving approach to 
social conflict. 

C. Staffing 

All student/staff ratios and configurations are contingent upon the specific State-approved 
program option recommended (i. e., related services, special education itinerant services, integrated 
special class, segregated special class programs) taking into consideration the nature and range of 
students’ disabilities and relative language(s) proficiency. When appropriate, related service group 
size and class size/staffing ratios are reflected on IEP’s as determined at the Committee on Preschool 
Special Education (CPSE) Review. 

D. Preservice and In-service Education 

Preservice and in-service training of staff should address those standards developed by the 
Council for Exceptional Children, Division for Early Childhood Task Force on Recommended 
Practices (1993). These standards define the competencies early childhood services providers (e.g., 
teachers and related personnel) need. For in-service training, school districts and agencies should 
select those competencies that are appropriate to their level of service and program option(s). 
Preservice and in-service training should also address specific topics on first and second language 
acquisition strategies, cultural influences in intervention methods and appropriate person-to-person 
interactions for working with culturally and linguistically diverse families. 

Service providers may wish to contact their local Special Education Training and Resource 
Centers (SETRC’s) or Bilingual Education Technical Assistance Centers (BETAC’s) for possible 
in-service training. A listing of these is found in Appendix E. Other sources include universities 
with approved bilingual special education programs, and professional organizations, i.e. State 
Association for Bilingual Education (SABE), National Association for Bilingual Education (NABE), 
Council for Exceptional Children (CEC). 

E. New York State Certification 

The New York State Education Department issues certificates in both teaching and non- 
teaching areas for service in bilingual education settings. Staflf providing bilingual instructional or 
related services must hold an appropriate bilingual extension to their special education or pupil 
personnel certificate. A copy of the Commissioner’s Regulations certification appears as Appendix 
D. Bilingual special education teacher certification titles in New York State include: 
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• Teacher of Special Education with bilingual education extension. 

• Teacher of Speech and Hearing Handicapped with bilingual education extension. 

• Teacher of the Deaf and Hearing Impaired with bilingual education extension. 

• Teacher of the Visually Impaired with bilingual education extension. 

Non-teaching titles which also have bilingual extensions include: 

• School Psychologist with bilingual education extension. 

• School Social Worker with bilingual education extension. 

• School Counselor with bilingual education extension. 

In shortage areas, when appropriately certified staff are not available, the director of a program may 
request a one-year New York State temporary license in bilingual education for each staff member 
who is not eligible for the issuance of New York State bilingual education extension to his/her 
current area of certification. This request should be made to the New York State Education 
Department Office of Teaching with a copy to the Office for Special Education Services Regional 
Office when considering employing such a staff person. Upon documentation of adequate progress 
toward meeting certification requirements (i.e., a minimum of six graduate credits per year), a 

temporary license may be renewed up to a maximum of four times. 

V. ANNUAL REVIEW 

A. Preparation for the Review 

In accordance with Section 200 . 16 (f), all preschool students with a disability must have 
their IEP reviewed at least annually. The following must be taken into account in the 
review process: 

• Prior to conducting the annual review conference the CPSE shall arrange to 
send a notice of the annual review meeting to the parents in their preferred 
language. 

• All annual review conference proceedings must be understandable to the 
parents. 

• If the attendance of a bilingual professional is not possible, a 
translator/mediator must attend the meeting. 

• The participation of bilingual professionals and/or translators/mediators must 
be documented in the IEP 

• For all students receiving special education services, the service provider 
must attend the conference. 
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B. Summary Progress Reports 



• At the annual review, the individualized education program of each student 
must be reviewed. Summary progress reports from service providers should 
provide the following information: 

(a) Updated language information regarding the student’s proficiency in 
the native language and in English. This should include both social 
and academic language skills. For students with severe language 
delays, non verbal communication skills and prelinguistic behaviors 
should be assessed in the settings where each language is used. For 
all CLD preschool students with disabilities, an updated interview 
should be conducted with the parents regarding changes in patterns 
of language use at home or in other settings where the student spends 
significant amounts of time. 

(b) Current levels of performance as measured in accordance with the 
student's level of language proficiency. 

(c) An identification of the language(s) of instruction that is/are being 
used to accomplish the IEP goals and objectives. 

C. Implementation 

• Implementation of the recommendation must occur no later than 30 days 
subsequent to the CPSE final recommendations or as specified on the IEP. 
This includes those instances where there has been a change in the services 
provided, from bilingual to monolingual, or monolingual to bilingual. 



VL TRANSITION TO THE SCHOOL-AGE PROGRAM 

Transition is the process of moving preschool students from the preschool program to 
kindergarten or a school-age program, and/or from one service delivery model in prekindergarten 
to another service delivery model in kindergarten. This service usually begins in the spring prior 
to the fall when the child is eligible for school-age services (e.g., age 5). According to the Council 
for Exceptional Children’s Division for Early Childhood Recommended Practices for transition, the 
goal of both the agency serving transitioning students and the program receiving them must be to 
(a) ensure continuity of services, (b) facilitate adaptation and change for both children and families, 
(c) ensure that transitioning students are able to function in the least restrictive environment of a 
receiving program, and (d) fulfill the legal requirements of P.L. 99-457 such as planning, 
implementation, and evaluation within and between programs and with the family. Transitions 
should also present the student and the families with new opportunities for growth and development. 
Successful transitions require ongoing communication between programs and the families. 
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Strategies for Involving Families of CLD Children 

1- The purpose of the transition meetings is to review with parents/caregivers the 
child s needs when they reach school age. Therefore, all meetings must be 
conducted in the parents/caregivers’ preferred language. Information to 
parents/caregivers must be provided prior to the CSE meeting. 

2. The options available for appropriate school-age programming in the least 
restrictive environment must be explained. 

3. Parents/caregivers should be aware of any documents or tasks that will be 
required for registration into the new program. 

4. Parents/caregivers should be informed of options and allowed and encouraged 
to visit and observe possible programs or service options. 

5. Parents/caregivers should be an integral part of the decision-making team as the 
student is transitioning from preschool to school-age settings, or from one service 
delivery model to another. 

Initial Meeting of the Committee on Special Education (CSE) 

1. Participants at the Committee on Special Education (CSE) meeting are: 

• a representative of the public agency, other than the student’s teacher, who 
is qualified to provide or supervise the provision of special education; 

• other parent of a child with a disability (it is recommended that the parent be 
a representative from the same language background as the child); 

• the student’s teacher; and 

• one or both of the student’s parents. 

2. Other members may include: 

• individuals at the discretion of the parents (e.g., friend, advocate, daycare 
provider) or the school district (eg., speech/language pathologist, 
occupational therapist and/or physical therapist); 

• a qualified mediator/facilitator to assist with language and cultural issues; 

• a sign language interpreter if the parent if deaf; and 

• a physician, if requested by the parent or district. 

3. The CSE will study all past and present assessment data that have been 
collected before making a placement decision. 

• This information must include an assessment of the student’s English 
language proficiency as required under Part 154 of the Regulations of the 
Commissioner of Education. If the student is determined to be LEP at this 
time, the CSE must include the appropriate bilingual and ESL services on the 
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school-age IEP whether or not the student received bilingual services at the 
preschool level. 

4. Due process rights must be discussed with the parents at this time. 

5. Whenever possible, at least one member of the team should be a bilingual 
professional. 

vn. CONCLUSION 

The New York State Guidelines for Services for Cultur a lly and Linguistically. Diverse 
Preschool Students with Disabilities Ages 3-5 was developed to 1) provide a summary of 
information which must be considered before referring CLD students for evaluation and to 2) review 
State and federal procedures for conducting an evaluation and recommending services. The 
(luidftlines should be used as a reference when considering referral to special education and, if used 
in this fashion, should ensure appropriate considerations for CLD students. 

Readers requiring additional assistance in the first instance are referred to the document 
bibliography. Ongoing technical assistance can be obtained through the New York State Education 
Department resource network which includes the Special Education Training and Resource Centers 
(SETRC’s) and Bilingual Education Technical Assistance Centers (BETAC’s). Resource contacts 
for these Centers appear in Appendix E. New York State Education Department staff can be 
contacted at: 



Office of Vocational and Educational Services for Individuals with Disabilities 



Albany: (518)486-7462 
New. York City: (718) 722-4544 

• Office of Bilingual Education 

Albany: (518) 474-8775 
New York City: (718) 722-2632 
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DEFINITIONS 



For purposes of these Guidelines all the terminology which has been defined in CR 200.1 
remains in effect. In addition, the following definitions should be used. 



(a) 

(b) 



(c) 



(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 

(h) 



(0 



(j) 



Acculturation refers to the process of adapting to a new cultural environment. 

Culture refers to the ways, systems, techniques, and tools which make up a way of 
life; the customs, beliefs, values, and means for regulating interaction with other 
humans and with the supernatural. Language is a key component of culture (Saville- 
Troike, 1979, p. 139). 

Culturally arul lineuisticallv diverse (CLP) refers to those individuals who come 
from a home where a language(s) other than English is being used; or who have had 
significant amounts of exposure to a language(s) other than English, and whose 
culture differs from the mainstream US culture; 

Enculturation refers to the process of learning the home culture. 

English (Lj) refers to the predominant language of the U. S. schools and other 
social-government institutions. 

First language (L,) refers to the language other than English that is predominantly 
used by the child and/or in the home by the primary caretakers. 

Home culture (C,) refers to the predominant culture of the home. 

Intergretet an individual who describes the spoken word from one language/mode 
to another; works in middle of group or pair of conversation partners; quickly 
chooses precise words; is aware of idiomatic expressions and regional variations; 
must remain neutral; and needs not be good writer. 

Unuted Engtish Proficient Preschooler refers to 1) a student who has been exposed 
to a language other than English and who does not speak English at a 
developmental appropriate level and 2) the student cannot benefit from an 
instructional program or related service conducted exclusively in English and would 
benefit from bilingual services. 

Majority culture refers to the culture reflected and transmitted in schools and other 
social institutions in the U. S. 



(k) 



Primary, lang ua g e refers to the language most often used by the child or the parents. 
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( 1 ) 



Relative l anguage proficiency (RLP) refers to a child’s degree of proficiency in one 
language relative to the degree of proficiency in the other language. This 
information is necessary because it ultimately drives all assessment and intervention 
strategies. 

(m) Translator provides written translations of documents from one language to another. 

(n) Multidisciplinary assessment refers to the assessment data that are collected by 
professionals from several disciplines, i.e. teachers, speech and language 
pathologists, social workers, physical therapists, psycholinguists, etc. 
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Developmental Milestones* 





li^lliddlers to 

|||i : 


3 to 5 years j 


1. 


Social Emotional 






. Completely toilet trained 


. Washes and dries face and hands 




. Can put on shoes, coat, shirt- no 


without assistance 




tying - 


. Buttons/zips clothes-ties shoelaces 




. Aware of self 


. Aware of male/female 




. Begins to express needs 


. Tells street address 




. Begins to enjoy cooperative 


. Begins to respond to the needs of 




experiences 


others 

. Begins to exhibit concerns for 
fairness 


2. 


Cogntive 


. Connects three objects 




. Plays with stacking toys 


. Knows concept of "one more" 




. Sorts by groups (small, large; soft, 


. Knows concept of "empty" 




hard) 


. Draws a two-part person 




. Matches one color 


. Works a 12 piece puzzle 




. Can select longer of two sticks 
. Can name an object that has 
been hidden 

. Understands the concept "big" 


. Recalls familiar objects 


3. 


Language 


. Tells a simple story 




. Repeats a five-word sentence 


. Can follow a two-step command 




. Follows one-step commands 


. Average five-word sentences 




. Can use plurals 


. Can describe objects by function 




. Listens to a simple story 


. Can tell a story using pictures 




. Can identify simple actions in 
pictures 

. Can ask simple "what" questions 


. Can give first and last names 


4. 


Motor 


. Can hold paper in place 




. Can build a six-block tower 


. Can catch a ball 




. Plays with clay 


. Can pedal a tricycle 




. Stands and kicks ball 


. Cuts with scissors 




. Cuts with scissors functionally 


. Can lace shoes 




. Begins to hold crayon 
. Can stand on one foot 
(momentarily) 


. Can jump rope 



* This list is not exhaustive. 



Taken from: Bredekemp, S. (Ed.) (1987). Developmentallv appropriate practices in early 
childhood programs serving children from birth through age 8 . Washington, DC: National 
Association for the Education of Young Children. 



APPENDIX B 



SAMPLE HOME LANGUAGE QUESTIONNAIRE 




The University of the State of New York • The State Education Department • Office of Bilingual Ed ucation 

Albany, New York 12234 

Home Language Questionnaire (HLQ) 



Dear Parent or Guardian: 

In order to provide your child with the 
best possible education, we need to 
determine how well he or she under- 
stands, speaks, reads and writes 
English. Your assistance in answering 
these questions is greatly appreciated. 

Thank You 



DISTRICT 



Please print or type clearly 



SCHOOL 



CRADE 



STUDENT NAME 



DATE OF BIRTH 



Month: 



Day: 



Year 



STUDENT IDENTIFICATION NUMBER 



COUNTRY OF BIRTH / ANCESTRY 



NUMBER OF YEARS ENROLLED CM SCHOOL OUTSIDE THE U.S. 



NAME/POSmON OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL COMPLETING THIS SECTION 



DETERMINATION: 



□ Possible LEP 

□ English Proficient 







(.*/ boxes that apply) 






1. 


What languages) is spoken in the student's 


□ English 


□ Other 








home or residence? 






specify 


2. 


What language(s) are spoken most of the time 


□ English 


O Other 








to the student, in the home or residence? 






specify 


3. 


What language(s) does the student understand? 


□ English 


O Other 












specify 


4. 


What language(s) does the student speak? 


□ English 


O Other 












specify 


5. 


What language(s) does the student read? 


□ English 


O Other 




O Does Not Read 






specify 




6. 


What language(s) does the student write? 


□ English 


O Other 




□ Does Not Write 






specify 


- 


7. 


In your opinion, how well does the student understand, speak, read and write English? 






Very well Only a little 


Not at all 






Understands English 


□ 


□ 


□ 






Speaks English 


□ 


□ 


□ 






Reads English 


□ 


□ 


□ 






Writes English 


□ 


□ 


□ 





Month: Day: Year 



O r * of Parent/Guardian/Other 



Date 



HLQOl/W PM 



The University of the State of New York • The State Education Department • Office of Bilingual Education 

Albany, New York 12234 




CUESTIONARIO SOBRE EL IDIOMA QUE SE HABLA EN EL HOGAR 

("Home Language Questionnaire, HLQ") 















Estimado Padre/Madre o Guardian: 




DISTRITO UMPRLMA O ESCRJBA CLARAM£NTD 




ESCVELA CRADO 


Para poder ofrecer a su hijo(a) la mejor 




NOMBRE DEL ESTUDIANTE 


education posible , necesitamos 
determinar cudn efectivamente el o ella 




FECHA DE NAQMIENTO 

Mes: DU: Arta 


entiende, habla, lee y escribe el idioma 




NUMERO DE l DENTIFIC AGON DEL ESTUDIANTE 


ingles. Su ayuda sera apreciada si 




PAIS NATAL O ASCENDENC1A 


contesta estas preguntas. 




NUMERO DE AN OS MATRICULADO EN ESCUELAIS) FUERA DE LOS E.U. 


Gracias. 




NOMBRE /POSODN DEL PERSONAL DE LA ESCliELACOMPLETANDO ESTA SECTION 






DETERMiNAaoN: q p os iblemente LEP 

□ Proficiente en ingles 







* (*/ Marque sas casillas que aplican) 




1. 


^Que idioma(s) se habla en el hogar 


□ Inglls 


□ Espanol 


□ Otro 






o residencia del estudiante? 




(Especifujut cudl) 


2 . 


1 En que idioma(s) se le habla al estudiante 


Q Inglls 


□ Espanol 


□ Otro 






la mayor parte del tiempo 
en el hogar o residencia? 




(Espccifiqite cudl) 


3 . 


^Que idioma(s) entiende el estudiante? 


□ Inglls 


□ Espanol 


OOtro 








(Especififue cudl) 


4 . 


^Que idioma(s) habla el estudiante? 


□ Ingles 


□ Espanol 


□ Otro 








(Espejcifiqut cudl) 


5 . 


1 En que idioma(s) lee el estudiante? 


□ Ingles 


□ Espanol 


O Otro 


O No lee 






(Qud idiom m) 


6 . 


^En que idioma(s) escribe el estudiante? 


□ Ingles 


□ Espanol 


□ Otro 


□ No escribe 






(Qud idiom*) 


7 . 


1 En su opinion, que tan bien el estudiante entiende, habla, lee y escribe ingles? 

Muy bien Un poco 


Nada 






Entiende Ingles 


□ 


□ 


□ 






Habla Inglls 


□ 


□ 


□ 






Lee Ingles 


□ 


□ 


□ 






Escribe Ingles 


□ 


□ 


□ 










Met: 


DU: 


Aflo: 



Firrm del Pad re/ Mad re/Guardian/OtTO 



Fecha 



APPENDIX C 



DETAILED STEPS FOR DATA COLLECTION: 
FOUR AREAS OF ASSESSMENT 





Data information should be collected from parents and any other environments currently 
attended by the child including daycare, childcare and preschool providers. 

1. Language/Communication 

a) As part of the data collection, the assessment team should: 

• Ensure that the data in the Home Language Questionnaire (Appendix B) 
are current; 

• Determine the child’s Relative Language Proficiency; 

• Interview the parents in order to determine: 

the parents’ primary areas of concern; 

the contexts in which the child has been exposed to each language 

(e.g., at home, with parents, with siblings, with grandparents or 

other family members, at a daycare, or in a nursery school) and 

the amount of exposure to that language; 

when the child was first exposed to each language and for how 

long; 

previous group experiences the child has had; 

the types of toys the child usually plays with and his favorite 

activities; 

determine if language proficiency data exists on the child. If it 
does, ensure that these data are considered; and 
determine whether the child has played with other children on a 
regular basis and how he or she interacts with them). 

• To allow for greater diversity in parents’ responses, open-ended questions 
should be used during the interview process. 

(b) In determining the Relative Language Proficiency (RLP), the assessment team 
might wish to consider: 

• An expanded version of the Home Language Questionnaire and 
Supplemental Scale (Appendix B); 

• Portions of speech-language tests appropriate for use with CLD 
preschoolers; 

• Clinical observations of the child in various contexts where other than 
En glish language(s) are spoken (these should assess receptive, expressive, 
and pragmatic skills in each language); and 
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• Checklists or observation guides for children who appear to be severely 
delayed or who do not respond to typical RLP screening. 

(c) Preschool and school-age children often develop certain skills or vocabulary in 
only one language (e.g., colors may be learned in English, counting in the other 
language). Children should be tested in both languages so that the child’s skills 
in all areas of development are fully assessed and the child can be credited for all 
skills he or she has developed in each language. Both informal communication 
skills and communication skills necessary for cognitive/academic environments 
should be assessed in both English (Lj) and the language other than English (I, ). 
Specifically, observations should be documented for: 

• Receptive skills; 

• Expressive skills; 

• Nonverbal communication skills; 

• Pragmatics; 

• Phonology; 

• Semantic understanding in verbal expression; and 

• Syntactic understanding in verbal expression. 

(d) The child’s responses to speakers who use English and the non-English 
language(s) should also be documented. These should include: 

• Changes in facial expressions and eye contact; 

• Use of gestures; 

• Extension of play scenarios initiated by others; 

• Nonverbal responses to directions, questions and gestures; 

• Physical proximity to speakers; and, 

• Length of time spent with various speakers. 

Cognitive Assessment Data 

(a) The collection of data must be sufficiently conducted so as to ensure that all 
materials and methods are culturally appropriate, that the evaluators be aware of 
the child’s past experiences, and that the assessment teams be linguistically 
competent in both English and the language other than English. 

• Assessment of cognitive functioning should be conducted by a New York 
State certified psychologist with a bilingual extension, or a professionally 
licensed psychologist who is bilingual. This person should be sensitive to 
the cultural background of the child and aware of the indications of 
culturally appropriate behavior that may be demonstrated throughout the 
testing situation. 

• Standardized tests are valid only for those populations who are part of the 
standardization population of the test. If a test used to assess a CLD child 
is not valid for the individual, informal assessment tools may be the best 
alternative. When the informal assessment techniques are used, clinicians 
should describe the tasks and how thev were presented, the child’s 



responses and the basis for the conclusions drawn from the behaviors 
described. 

• Scores obtained from tests translated but not standardized on the student’s 
cultural group or translated by the examiner during the assessment process 
may not be used as representative of the student’s present performance. 
The information collected and reported should be of a descriptive nature. 
Reports should state the language in which the tests were administered and 
whether a translator was used during the assessment. 

• Consideration should be given to the student’s ability to adapt to new 
learning situations and the potential for the student to modify and apply 
new skills to a variety of different areas through active learning. This 
could best be measured through trial teaching. This type of assessment 
looks at the "process" of cognitive functioning rather than the "end 
product" that is usually measured by static intelligence tests. 

• Transdisciplinary play-based assessment can yield information on many 
cognitive skills in situations that are functional and meaningful to the 
child. Evaluators must be sure they correctly interpret differences in play 
behaviors in light of the child’s cultural diversity and the cultural and 
linguistic environment in which the child is observed while playing. For 
example, turn-taking skills, sharing with peers, making requests, etc. 
This is necessary in order to determine whether these differences indicate 
culturally appropriate interactions, a delay or disorder, or appropriate 
responses to an environment in which the child’s primary language is not 
being used. 

• Other types of assessment strategies can be used which will allow for use 
of various types of materials which are familiar to the child. These can 
include: 

criterion-based assessment; 
curriculum-based assessment; 
task analysis; 
error analysis; 
direct observations; and 
trial teaching. 

These strategies lend themselves to written reports which are more 
descriptive of the child’s current strengths and needs and are more easily 
used to develop educational objectives. 

Observational areas in the cognitive cluster include: 

• Play interactions; 

• Attention span; 

• Interactions with early object use; 5 6 



• Symbolic and representational behavior; 

• Ability to imitate; 

• Problem-solving approaches; 

• Discrimination/classification; 

• One-to-one correspondence; 

• Sequencing ability; 

• Fund of knowledge; 

• Spatial organization; and 

• Short-term memory. 

Sensorimotor Skills 

(a) Motor Skills 

Motor skills should be assessed by a professional who is fluent in the child’s 
primary language(s) and familiar with how cultural differences can affect the 
development of motor skills. Culturally and linguistically diverse children may 
have had different experiences or be familiar with different materials and 
equipment than the children on whom assessment instruments were standardized. 
For example, some children may not have had experiences in using scissors, 
coloring, throwing/catching objects, building towers, riding tricycles, holding 
paper in place, etc. Examiners should always ask parents if the child has used 
materials or equipment similar to those used during the evaluation and at what age 
parents expect various skills to emerge. If parents are encouraged to participate 
in and observe their child’s assessment, professionals should gain more 
knowledge about the child’s previous experience, and parents will be more likely 
to understand the results of testing and the assessment team’s recommendations. 

(b) Observational areas 

This cluster should include assessment of: 

• General appearance of movement; 

• Muscle tone/strength/endurance; 

• Attention to sensory input; 

• Visual perception; 

• Stationary positions; 

• Gross motor coordination; 

• Other developmental achievements; 

• Small motor coordination; and 

• Motor planning. 

Social-Emotional Skills 

(a) Adaptive behavior and social/emotional skills should also be evaluated by 
bilingual professionals who are familiar with the child’s cultural/linguistic group. 
In this cluster, behaviors which may be culturally bound include: how a child 
expresses his or her needs or wants, e.g. , how he/she requests attention; how he 



or she verbalizes emotions, e.g., ways of expressing sadness/humor; age at which 
he or she separates from the parent without reluctance; age at which he or she 
expresses affections for other children; how he/she greets adults without 
reminders; at the age at which he/she began turn-taking behavior, etc. Data 
should be collected in a variety of contexts where the child can interact with peers 
and adults with similar cultural and linguistic backgrounds. Data should be 
reported in a descriptive manner in terms of appropriate behavior within the 
linguistic and cultural framework of the family and community. Consideration 
should be given to the student’s level of acculturation. 

(b) Observational areas in the Social-Emotional cluster include: 

• Temperament; 

• Mastery motivation; 

• Social interactions with parent; 

• Social interactions with service provider; 

• Characteristics of play; 

• Humor and social conventions; 

• Social interactions with peers. 

(c) Adaptive behavior that is appropriate within a specific culture should not be 
judged as atypical. 
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NEW YORK STATE TEACHER CERTIFICATION 
REQUIREMENTS FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
EXTENSION 
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The University of the State of New York 
THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Office of Teaching 
Albany, New York 12230 

AMENDMENTS TO THE REGULATIONS OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
Pursuant to Section 207 of Education Law 
80.9 Certificates valid for bilingual education. 

(a) Preparation. The validity of a provisional or permanent certificate issued pursuant to this part may 
be extended by the commissioner to include bilingual education if the holder of such certificate 
meets the requirements described in paragraphs (1), (2), (3) or (4) of this subdivision. 

{1 ) Completions of an approved program registered by the Department specifically for service 
as a teacher of bilingual education, (i) For teachers of the common branch subjects in the 
lower (PreK-3) and upper (4-6) elementary grades (PreK-6) (8 NYCRR 80.15) the program 
will include methods and materials of teaching English as a second language; cultural 
perspectives; theory and practice of bilingual/multicultural education; methods of teaching 
core subject areas in the native language; native language arts; evaluation in bilingual 
education; and linguistics. The program will provide a college-supervised field experience 
in bilingual education. 

(ii) For teachers of occupational subjects (8 NYCRR 80.5), teachers of children with 
handicapping conditions (8 NYCRR 80.6), teachers of reading (8 NYCRR 80.7), 
teachers of English, languages other than English, mathematics, the sciences and 
social studies (8 NYCRR 80.16) and teachers of special subjects (8 NYCRR 80.17), 
the program will include methods and materials of teaching English as a second 
language; cultural perspectives; theory and practice of bilingual/multicultural 
education; methods of teaching the subject area in the native language; and native 
language arts. The program will provide a college-supervised field experience in 
bilingual education. 

(iii) For pupil personnel service professionals (8 NYCRR 80.3), administrative and 
supervisory personnel (8 NYCRR 80.4), and school media specialists (8 NYCRR 
80.8), the program will include cultural perspectives, theory and practice of 
bilingual/multicultural education, and methods of providing services in the native 
language. The program will provide appropriate college-supervised field experience 
in the certificate area in a bilingual context. 

(iv) Language proficiency. The candidate will submit evidence of having achieved a 
satisfactory level of oral and written proficiency in English and in the target 
language of instruction on the New York State Teacher Certification Examinations. 

(2) Interstate agreement on qualifications of educational personnel. A provisional extension 
certificate may be issued to a candidate who has satisfied the conditions of the agreement 
by completing a program of preparation at an approved institution of higher education, or 
who has attained an initial regular certificate and required experience in a state which has 
contracted with the State of New York pursuant to Education Law, section 3030. 

(3) Alternate completion of requirements. A provisional or permanent certificate may be 
extended to bilingual education for a candidate who has completed the following: (i) for 
teachers of the common branch subjects in the lower (PreK-3) and upper (4-6) elementary 
grades (PreK-6) (8 NYCRR 80.15), twenty-four semester hours of collegiate study at an 
institution with an approved bilingual education program to include: methods and materials 
of teaching English as a second language; cultural perspectives; theory and practice of 
bilingual/multicultural education; methods of teaching core subject areas in the native 
language; native language arts; evaluation in bilingual education; and linguistics; or 



(ii) For teachers of occupational subjects (8 NYCRR 80.5), teachers of children with 
handicapping conditions (8 NYCRR 80.6), teachers of reading (8 NYCRR 80.7), 
teachers of English, languages other than English, mathematics, the sciences and 
social studies (8 NYCRR 80.17), fifteen semester hours of collegiate study at an 
institution with an approved bilingual education program to include: methods and 
materials of teaching English as a second language; cultural perspectives; theory 
and practice of bilingual/multicultural education; methods of teaching the subject 
area in the native language; and native language arts; or 

(iii) For pupil personnel service professionals (8 NYCRR 80.3), administrative and 
supervisory personnel (8 NYCRR 80.4), and school media specialists (8 NYCRR 
80.8), fifteen semester hours of collegiate study at an institution with an approved 
bilingual education program to include cultural perspectives, theory and practice of 
bilingual/multicultural education, and methods of providing services in the native 
language; and 

(iv) A college-supervised field experience in bilingual education or its equivalent. One 
year of paid full-time bilingual experience at the level or in the subject or field for 
which the extension is being requested may be substituted for the field experience 
when such experience carries the recommendation of the chief school officer. 

(v) Language proficiency. The candidate shall submit evidence of having achieved a 
satisfactory level of oral and written proficiency in English and in the target 
language of instruction on the New York State Teacher Certification Examinations. 

(4) Statement of continued eligibility, (a) A person employed in a position in New York State 
as a bilingual pupil personnel service worker or as a bilingual school administrator or 
supervisor for three of the five years immediately preceding September 1, 1995, may be 
issued a statement of continued eligibility pursuant to which such person may continue to 
serve without a certificate described in this section, provided such person holds a 
permanent certificate which is valid for service under Section 8 NYCRR 80.3 or 80.4 of this 
part. 

(b) A statement of continued eligibility shall be limited to a specific bilingual pupil 
personnel service certificate or a specific bilingual administrative or supervisory 
certificate, but shall be valid for service in any school district. 

(c) Applications for the statement of continued eligibility must be filed in the 
Department by September 1, 1995. 

This section shall apply to individuals applying for a provisional or permanent certificate extension on or 
after September 1, 1995. 
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APPENDIX E 



NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT RESOURCE NETWORK 
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o 

ERIC 



New York State Education Department 
Office of Bilingual Education 
BET AC Mailing List 



David Baez 

Buffalo City Schools 

731 City Hall Central Office 

Buffalo, New York 14202 

Tel: (716) 851-3704 

Fax: (716) 851-3882 

Tel: (716) 888-7052 (BET AC Office) 

Fax: (716) 888-7195 

Dr. Florence Pu-Folkes 
Chinese/ Asian (CABETAC) 

Division of Bilingual Education 
350 Grand Street 
New York, New York 10002 
Tel: (212) 677-0493; 387-9612 
Fax: (212) 677-0398 

Dr. Ximena Zate 
Eastern Suffolk BOCES 
350 Martha Avenue 
Bellport, New York 11713 
Tel: (516) 286-6552 
Fax: (516) 286-6556 

Michael Capurso 
Erie I BOCES 
Building 9-10, Room 455 
1050 Maryvale Drive 
Cheektowaga, New York 14225 
Tel: (716) 631-2895 
Fax: (716) 626-0243 

Myriam C. Augustin 
Haitian (HABETAC) 

City College of New York 
School of Education, Room 5/206 
138th Street and Convent Avenue 
New York, New York 10031 
Tel: (212) 650-6243 or 6245 
Fax: (212) 650-6275 

Maryellen Whittington-Couse 
Ulster County BOCES 
175 Route 32 North 
New Paltz, New York 12561 
Tel: (914) 255-1402, Ext. 219 
Fax: (914) 255-3836 
O 

ERLC 



Annalisa Allegro 
Monroe 2-Orleans BOCES 
3591 Big Ridge Road 
Spencerport, New York 14559 
Tel: (716) 352-2406 
Fax: (716) 352-2778 

Ellie Paiewonsky 

Nassau BOCES 

Seaford Avenue School 

2165 Seaford Avenue-Room 225 

Seaford, New York 11783 

Tel: (516) 826-2268 

Fax: (516) 826-6906 

Dr. AnnaMaria Bonaventura 

Onondaga-Cortland-MadisonBOCES 

P.O. Box 4774 

Thompson Road 

Syracuse, New York 13221 

Tel: (315) 433-2664 or 2610 

Fax: (315) 433-1530 

Diana Segovia 
Questar III BOCES 
1070 Route 9 

Castleton, New York 12033 
Tel: (518) 766-3472 
Fax: (518) 766-3475 

Estrella Lopez-Guzman 
Southern Westchester BOCES 
2 Westchester Plaza 
Elmsford, New York 10523 
Tel: (914) 345-8500 
Fax: (914) 347-7304 

Dr. Barbara Christina 
Western Suffolk BOCES 
Center for Learning Technologies 
220 Washington Avenue 
Deer Park, New York 11729 
Tel: (516) 242-1128 
Fax: (516) 242-4269 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION TRAINING AND RESOURCE CENTERS 
IN NEW YORK STATE TRAINING NETWORK 



Office Of Vocational And Educational Services For Individuals With Disabilities 
New York State Education Department 
Albany, New York 12234 
Phone (518) 474-5548 



Broome-Delaware-Tioga BOCES SETRC 
435 Upper Glenwood Road 
Binghamton, New York 13905-1699 
(607) 763-3362 763-3303 

Richard Fedor 

Buffalo City SETRC 
85 Military Road 
Buffalo, New York 14207 
(716) 871-6074 or 871-6075 
Mimi Barnes-Coppola 
Maria Cruz-Torres 
Judi Harris-DiTallo 

Buffalo City SETRC 

Part 200 Management System 

School #26 

84 Harrison Street 

Buffalo, New York 14210 

(716) 828-4710 

Charlie Carbone 

Capital Region BOCES SETRC 

Maywood School - 1979 Central Avenue 

Albany, New York 12205 

(518) 456-9069 

Sheila Bussell 

Wilma Jozwiak 

Peg Wallis 

Marie Brander 



Cattaraugus- Allegany-Erie-Wyoming 
BOCES SETRC 
1825 Windfall Road 
Olean, New York 14760 
(716) 372-8293 Ext. 224 
Lydia Lavin 

Cayuga-Onondaga BOCES SETRC 
5890 South Street Road 
Auburn, New York 13021 
(315) 253-0361 
Melinda Fitzpatrick 

Clinton-Essex- Warren- Washington 
BOCES SETRC - Box 455 
Plattsburgh, New York 12901 
(518) 561-0100 Ext. 224 
Colleen Sullivan 

Delaware-Chenango BOCES SETRC 

Box 307, RD 3, East River Road 

Norwich, NY 13815 

(607) 335-1320 

Mark! Clair 

Susanne Eschler 

Dutchess BOCES SETRC 
350 Dutchess Turnpike 
Poughkeepsie, New York 12603 
(914) 486-4840 Ext. 3030 
Peg Tomson 
Val Mihac 





c Erie 1 BOCES SETRC 
1050 Maryvale Drive 
Cheektowaga, New York 14225 
(716) 631-2894 Ext. 3030 
Theresa Janczak 

Erie 2-Chautauqua-Cattaraugus 
BOCES SETRC 
9520 Fredonia Stockton Road 
Fredonia, New York 14063 
(716) 672-4371 Ext. 264 
1-800-344-9611 
Michele Boutwell 
Kathleen Magiera 



Jefferson-Lewis-Hamilton-Herkimer 

Oneida BOCES SETRC 

Arsenal Street Road 

20104 NYS Route 3 

Watertown, New York 13601 

(315) 785-9137 

1-800-544-3645 

Ann Chrissley 

Madison-Oneida BOCES SETRC 
4937 Spring Road, PO Box 168 
Verona, New York 13478 
(315) 361-5543 
Joan Carmody 



Franklin-Essex-Hamilton BOCES SETRC 

North Franklin Educational Center 

52 State Street 

Malone, New York 12953 

(518) 483-5230 

Dana Retherford 



Monroe 1 BOCES SETRC 
41 O’Connor Road 
Fairport, NY 14450 
(716) 383-2236 
Cyndi Besig 
Carol Criss 



Genesee Valley BOCES SETRC 
Holcomb Building Rm. 262 
Geneseo, New York 14454 
(716) 243-4489 
Gary Hofmann 
Annemarie Neubecker 

Hamilton-Fulton-Montgomery BOCES SETRC 

14 School Street 

Broadalbin, New York 12025 

(518) 883-6510 

Susan Naple 

Linda Clawson 

Herkimer-Fulton-Hamilton-Otsego 
BOCES SETRC 
400 Gros Blvd. 

Herkimer, New York 13350-1499 
(315) 867-2082 

Walter Lallier 



Monroe 2-Orleans BOCES SETRC 
3599 Big Ridge Road 
Spencerport, New York 14559 
(716) 352-2443 
Diana Jensen Dooling 
Chris Fagan 
Joanne Mattiucci 

Nassau County BOCES SETRC 
Rosemary Kennedy School 
2850 North Jerusalem Road 
Wantagh, New York 11793 
(516) 781-4044 Ext. 3204-3207 
Naomi Glaser 
Fanny Schneider 

New York City SETRC 
131 Livingston Room 515 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 
(718) 935-3898 
Regina Zacker 





New York City SETRC 
Manhattan High School Office 
Martin L. King, Jr. H.S. 

122 Amsterdam Avenue Rm. 389-A 
New York, New York 10023 
(212) 501-1178 
David Connor 

New York City SETRC 
Manhattan Regional Office 
280 Broadway - Room 324 
New York, NY 10007 
(212) 233-6900 
Toni Ann Bernard 
Jana Mandel-Townsend 
Barbara Mostoff 
Bea Carson 

New York City SETRC 
Bronx Regional Office 
2750 Lafayette Avenue 
Rm. 304 

Bronx, NY 10465 
(718) 892-5527 

Ramona Berry-Ingram 
Joetta Brown 
Gloria Atisogbuie 
Dianne Hayden 
Joanne Bernard-Wottawa 

New York City SETRC 
Brooklyn West Regional Office 
360 36th Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11232 
(718) 487-6000 
Lorri Gumanow 
Cheryl Richardson 
Donna Roberts 

New York City SETRC 
Brooklyn East Regional Office 
8814 Foster Ave. Rm #114 
Brooklyn, NY 11236 
(718) 272-4843 
Joyce Klein 
Sandra Lenon 
Gloria Wilkins 
Helen Bindell 

O 

ERIC 



New York City SETRC 

Queens Regional Office 

80-51 261 Street 

Floral Park, New York 11004 

(718) 470-9167 

Jane Beaulieu 

Howard Rotterdam 

Ellen Sonkin 

Ellen Spund 

Arlene Stettin 

New York City SETRC 
Staten Island Regional Office 
55 Layton Avenue 
Staten Island, New York 10301 
(718) 727-9355 
Beverly A dams 
Susan Goldberg 
Sylvia Weinberg 

New York City SETRC 
Brooklyn High School 
Superintendent Office Room 270 
1600 Avenue L 
Brooklyn, New York 11230 
(718) 338-9703 
Rochelle Marten-Weston 

New York City SETRC 
BASIS High School 
715 Ocean Terrace Bldg. A 
Staten Island, New York 10301 
(718) 390-1556 
Myra Aidlen 

New York City SETRC 

Queens High School 

Newtown JHS Annex 

105-25 Horace Harding Expressway 

Corona, New York 11368 

(718) 281-7500 

Janet Solomon 

Oneida-Herkimer-Madison 
BOCES SETRC 
Box 70-Middle Settlement Road 
New Hartford, New York 13413 
(315) 793-8614 or 793-8686 
Susan Collver 

ee 



Onondaga-Cortland-Madison 
BOCES SETRC 
P.O. Box All A 
Syracuse, New York 13221 
(315) 433-2645 
Lynn Radicello 

Ontario-Seneca-Yates-Cayuga-Wayne 
BOCES SETRC 
22 Teft Street 

Clifton Springs, N. Y. 14432 
(315) 462-5056 
Patricia Anderson 
Janet LeRoux 

Orange-Ulster BOCES SETRC 
RD #2 Gibson Road 
Goshen, New York 10924 
(914) 294-2284 or 294-2293 
Agnes Saffoury 

Orleans-Niagara BOCES SETRC 
Kenan Site 
195 Beattie Avenue 
Lockport, New York 14094 
(716) 439-4328 
Patricia Kelly 
Kathleen Donner 
Fred Robinson 

Oswego BOCES SETRC 
County Route 64 
Mexico, New York 13114 
(315) 963-4320 
Stephanie Borgert 
Teri Marks 

Otsego-Northern Catskills BOCES SETRC 
Cyr Center 

Stamford, New York 12167 

(607) 652-1240 

Mary Catherine Jackson 

Putnam-No. Westchester BOCES SETRC 
200 BOCES Drive 

Yorktown Heights, New York 10598 
(914) 248-2290 
Irene Ross 
Judy Spaulding 

O 
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Questar HI BOCES SETRC 
1943 Brookview Road 
Castleton, New York 12033 
(518) 732-4474 
Diane Cornell 
Don Finelli 
Debra Spilfogel 
Ellen Chernoff 

Rochester City SETRC 
Central Administrative Offices 
131 West Broad Street 
Rochester, New York 14614 
(716) 262-8710 or 262-8711 
Elizabeth Osta 
John Schiess 
Kimberly Ganley 
Lourdes Odell 

Rockland BOCES SETRC 
131 Midland Avenue North 
Nyack, New York 10960 
(914) 348-3616 
Barbara Fuchs 

St. Lawrence-Lewis BOCES SETRC 
Learning Resource Center 
7229 State Highway 56 
Norwood, New York 13668 
(315) 353-6175 
Gerry Swalnick 

Schuyler-Chemung-Tioga BOCES SETRC 

Instructional Support Center 

459 Philo Road 

Elmira, NY 14903 

(607) 739-3581 Ext. 455 

Jean Papandrea 

Nancy Roth 

Steuben-Allegany BOCES SETRC 
6666 Babcock - Hollow Road 
Bath, NY 14810 
(607) 324-7058 
John Burdick 
Cindy Hamilton 
Hildreth Rose 
David Brewer 
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Eastern Suffolk BOCES SETRC 
School Services Center 
Winganhauppauge Road 
Islip, NY 11751 
(516) 277-7403 
Rose Reilley 

Sullivan BOCES SETRC 
85 Femdale Loomis Road 
Liberty, New York 12754 
(914) 292-0082 

Bradford Paddock 
Irene Calabrese 

Syracuse City SETRC 
Teacher Center 
501 Park Street 
Syracuse, New York 13203 
(315) 435-4685 
Barbara Bauersfeld 
Chris Johns Kirby 
Vince Sgambati 
David Zawadski 

Tompkins-Seneca-Tioga BOCES SETRC 
555 South Warren Road 
Ithaca, New York 14850 
(607) 257-1551 Ext. 276 
Trisha Flaccus 



Ulster BOCES SETRC 
175 Route 32 North 
New Paltz, New York 12561 
(914) 255-1400 
Myrna Calabrese 

Washington-Saratoga-Warren-Hamilton- 
Essex BOCES SETRC 
School #4 
1 12 Spring Street 

Saratoga Springs, New York 12866 
(518) 583-7939 Ext. 246 

Dorothea Meldrum 

Westchester 2 BOCES SETRC 
Instructional Services Department 
2 Westchester Plaza 
Elmsford, New York 10523 
(914) 345-8500 
Roger Berman 
Denise Jaffe 
Martha Rabson 
Alison Telsey 

Yonkers City SETRC 
Administrative Annex 
John Burroughs Junior High School 
150 Rockland Avenue - Rm. 4031 
Yonkers, NY 10705 
(914) 376-8208 Ext. 272 
Samuel Brown 



English as a Second Language Training Program 
(Required for Interim Alternate Programs) 

Interagency Council of Mental Retardation 
and Developmental Disabilities Agencies, Inc. 

275 Seventh Avenue 
New York, New York 10001 
(212) 645-6360 
Susanne Marcus 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE REGULATIONS OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION 

Pursuant to Section 207 of Education Law 
80.9 Certificates valid for bilingual education. 

(a) Preparation. The validity of a provisional or permanent certificate issued pursuant to. this part may 
be extended by the commissioner to include bilingual education if the holder of such certificate meets 
the requirements described in paragraphs (1), (2), (3) or (4) of this subdivision. 

(1) Completion of an approved program registered by the Department specifically for service as 
a teacher of bilingual education . 

(i) For teachers of the common branch subjects in the lower (PreK-3) and upper (4-6) 
elementary grades (PreK-6) (8 NYCRR 80.15) the program will include methods and materials of 
teaching English as a second language; cultural perspectives; theory and practice of 
bilingual/multicultural education; methods of teaching core subject areas in the native language; 
native language arts; evaluation in bilingual education; and linguistics. The program will provide a 
college-supervised field experience in bilingual education. 

(ii) For teachers of occupational subjects (8NYCRR 80.5), teachers of children with 
handicapping conditions (8 NYCRR 80.6), teachers of reading (8 NYCRR 80.7), teachers of English, 
languages other than English, mathematics, the sciences and social studies (8 NYCRR 80.16) and 
teachers of special subjects (8 NYCRR 80.17), the program will include methods and materials of 
teaching English as a second language; cultural perspectives; theory and practice of 
bilingual/multicultural education; methods of teaching the subject area in the native language; and 
native language arts. The program will provide a college-supervised field experience in bilingual 
education. 

(iii) For pupil personnel service professionals (8 NYCRR 80.3), administrative and 
supervisory personnel (8 NYCRR 80.4), and school media specialists (8 NYCRR 80.8), the program 
will include cultural perspectives, theory and practice of bilingual/multicultural education, and 
methods of providing services in the native language. The program will provide appropriate college- 
supervised field experience in the certificate area in a bilingual context. 

(iv) Language proficiency.* The candidate will submit evidence of having achieved a 
satisfactory level of oral and written proficiency in English and in the target language of instruction 
on the New York State Teacher Certification Examinations . 

(2) Interstate agreement on qualifications of educational personnel. A provisional extension 
certificate may be issued to a candidate who has satisfied the conditions of the agreement by 
completing a program of preparation at an approved institution of higher education, or who has 
attained an initial regular certificate and required experience in a state which has contracted with the 
State of New York pursuant to Education Law, section 3030. 

(3) Alternate completion of requirements. A provisional or permanent certificate may be extended to 
bilingual education for a candidate who has completed the following: 

(i) For teachers of the common branch subjects in the lower (PreK-3) and upper (4-6) 
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elementary grades (PreK-6) (8 NYCRR 80.15), twenty-four semester hours of collegiate study at an 
institution with an approved bilingual education program to include: methods and materials of 
teaching English as a second language; cultural perspectives; theory and practice of 
bilingual/multicultural education; methods of teaching core subject areas in the native language; 
native language arts; evaluation in bilingual education; and linguistics; or 

(ii) For teachers of occupational subjects (8 NYCRR 80.5), teachers of children with 
handicapping conditions (8 NYCRR 80.6), teachers of reading (8 NYCRR 80.7), teachers of English, 
languages other than English, mathematics, the sciences and social studies (8 NYCRR 80.16) and 
teachers of special subjects (8 NYCRR 80.1 7), fifteen semester hours of collegiate study at an 
institution with an approved bilingual education program to include: methods and materials of 
teaching English as a second language; cultural perspectives; theory and practice of 
bilingual/multicultural education; methods of teaching the subject area in the native language; and 
native language arts; or 

(iii) For pupil personnel service professionals (8 NYCRR 80.3), administrative and 
supervisory personnel (8 NYCRR 80.4), and school media specialists (8 NYCRR 80.8), fifteen 
semester hours of collegiate study at an institution with an approved bilingual education program to 
include cultural perspectives, theory and practice of bilingual/multicultural education, and methods of 
providing services in the native language; and 

(iv) A college-supervised field experience in bilingual education or its equivalent. One year 
of paid full-time bilingual experience at the level or in the subject or field for which the extension is 
being requested may be subst ituted for the field experience when such experience carries the 
recommendation of the chief school officer.experience at the level or in the subject or field for which 
the extension is being requested 

(v) Language proficiency.* The candidate shall submit evidence of having achieved a 
satisfactory level of oral and written proficiency in English and in the target language of instruction 
on the New York State Teacher Certification Examinations . 

(4) Statement of continued eligibility. 

(a) A person employed in a position in New York State as a bilingual pupil personnel service 
worker or as a bilingual school administrator or supervisor for three of the five years immediately 
preceding September 1, 1995, may be issued a statement of continued eligibility pursuant to which 
such person may continue to serve without a certificate described in this section, provided such 
person holds a permanent certificate which is valid for service under section 8 NYCRR 80.3 or 80.4 
of this Part. 

(b) A statement of continued eligibility shall be limited to a specific bilingual pupil personnel 
service certificate or a specific bilingual administrative or supervisory certificate, but shall be valid 
for service in any school district. 

(c) Applications for the statement of continued eligibility must be filed in the Department by 
September 1, 1995 

* All persons shall have completed two clock hours of coursework or training regarding the 
identification and reporting of suspected child abuse or maltreatment . A listing of approved providers 
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is available, upon request, from your local library. 
rev9/98 




Office of Teaching HomePage 
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05/16/01 

SPECIAL EDUCATION TRAINING AND RESOURCE CENTERS 
IN NEW YORK STATE TRAINING NETWORK 



Office of Vocational and Educational Services for Individuals with Disabilities 
New York State Education Department, Albany, New York 12234 
Phone (518)486-7462 

Dryan@mail.nysed.gov 

Fdemay@mail.nysed.gov 



Broome-Delaware-Tioga BOCES SETRC 
435 Upper Glenwood Road 
Binghamton, New York 13905-1699 
(607) 763-3362 or 763-3303 or 763-3415 
Fax: (607) 763-3474 
Richard Fedor 
rfedor@btboces.org 



Buffalo City SETRC 
85 Military Road 
Buffalo, New York 14207 
(716) 871-6074 or 871-6075 
Fax:(716)871-6055 
Mimi Barnes-Coppola 
Judi Harris-DiTallo 
Claudia Petersen 
setrc@buffnet.net 

Capital Region BOCES SETRC 

Maywood School - 1979 Central Avenue 

Albany, New York 1 2205 

(518)456-9069 

Fax: (518) 456-7669 

Wilma Jozwiak 

Marie Brander 

Ellen Chernoff 

Mary Ann Eaton 

WJozwiak@mum.neric.org 

Mbrander@gw.neric.org 

EChernoff@gw.neric.org 

MEaton@gw.neric.org 



Cattaraugus-Allegany-Erie-Wyoming 
BOCES SETRC 
1825 Windfall Road 
Olean, New York 14760 
(716) 376-8224 or (716) 376-8210 
Fax:(716)376-8434 
Sandra Monachino 
Pam Higby 

Sandy_monachino@ol.cabo.wnyric.org 

tT~m_Higby@cabo.wnyric.org 



Cayuga-Onondaga BOCES SETRC 

5890 South Street Road 

Auburn, New York 13021 

(315) 253-0361 

Fax: (315) 252-6361 

C. Albert Sabin 

asabin@cayboces.org 

Clinton-Essex-Warren-Washington 
BOCES SETRC - Box 455 
Plattsburgh, New York 12901 
(518) 561-0100 Ext. 224 
Fax: (518) 561-5624 
Aimee Loughman 
aloughman@cves.org 

Delaware-Chenango BOCES SETRC 

6678 County Road 32 

Norwich, New York 13815-3554 

(607) 335-1320 

Fax: (607) 336-8201 

Jeffrey DeAngelo 

Tamie Leslie 

deangelj@dcmoboces.com 

lesliet@dcmoboces.com 

Dutchess BOCES SETRC 
900 Dutchess Turnpike 
Pougheepsie, New York 12603 
(845) 486-4840 Ext. 3030 
Fax: (845) 486-4832 
Marlene Anderson Butler 
Val Mihic 

mbutler@beta.dcBOCES.org 

. Erie I BOCES SETRC 
1 050 Maryvale Drive 
Cheektowaga, New York 14225 
(716) 630-4240 
Fax: (716) 630-4205 
Sue Locke-Scott 
Nancy Langenfeld 
Slockesc@erie1 .wnyric.org 
nlangenf@eriei .wnyric.org 



Erie 2-Chautauqua-Cattaraugus BOCES SETRC Jefferson-Lewis-Hamilton-Herkimer 



9520 Fredonia Stockton Road 
Fredonia, New York 14063 
(716) 672-4371 Ext. 2057/2060 
Fax:(716)672-2393 

Michele Boutwell 
Mary Ann White 

mboutwell@e2ccboces.wnyric.org 

mawhite@e2ccboces.wnyric.org 

Franklin-Essex-Hamilton BOCES SETRC 
Adirondack Educational Center 
RD #1 , Box 7A 

Saranac Lake, New York 12983 
(518) 891-1330 
Fax: (518) 891-6043 

Dana Retherford 
dretherf@mail.fehb.org 



Oneida BOCES SETRC 
Arsenal Street Road 
20104 NYS Route 3 
Watertown, New York 13601 
(315) 785-9137 
Fax: (315) 785-8300 
1-800-356-4356 
Dan McDougal 
Dmcdouga@mail.boces.com 

Madison-Oneida BOCES SETRC 
4937 Spring Road, PO Box 168 
Verona, New York 13478 
(315) 361-5555 
Fax: (315) 361-5595 
Katie Swanson 

Kswanson@mohawk.moric.org 



Genesee Valley BOCES SETRC 
80 Munson Street 
LeRoy, New York 14483 
(716) 344-7545 
Fax: (716) 344-7909 
Jacqueline Czamanske 
Alissa Mayer 

jczamanske@gvmail.edutech.org 

amayer@gvmail.edutech.org 

Hamilton-Fulton-Montgomery 
BOCES SETRC 
14 School Street 
Broadalbin, New York 12025 
(518) 883-6510 
Fax: (518) 883-6509 
Susan Naple 
Carol Delos 
Snaple@superior.net 
Cdelos@superior.net 

Herkimer-Fulton-Hamilton-Otsego 
BOCES SETRC 
352 Gros Blvd. 

Herkimer, New York 13350-1499 
(315) 867-2082 
Fax: (315) 867-2087 

Walter Lallier 
Catherine Quackenbush 
wlallier@herkimer-boces.org 
cquackenbu@herkimer-boces.org 



Monroe 1 BOCES SETRC 
15 Linden Park 
Rochester, New York 14625 
(716) 249-7024 
Fax: (716) 383-6428 
Cyndi Besig 
Linda Bordwell 

cyndi_besig@ccmail.monroe.edu 

linda_serway@ccmail.monroe.edu 

Monroe 2-Orleans BOCES SETRC 

3599 Big Ridge Road 

Spencerport, New York 14559 

(716)352-2443 

Fax: (716) 352-2659 

Diana Jensen Dooling 

Chris DiPaola 

Joanne Mattiucci 

ddooling@monroe2boces.org 

cdipaola@monroe2boces.org 

jmattiuc@monroe2boces.org 

Nassau County BOCES SETRC 
Rosemary Kennedy School 
2850 North Jerusalem Road 
Wantagh, New York 11793 
(516)781-4992 
Fax: (516) 221-6176 
Naomi Glaser 

nglaser@mail.nasboces.org 
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All NYC SETRC email addresses are as 
follows: first namejast name and 

@fc1. nycenet.edu (see first example) 

NEW YORK CITY SETRC CENTRAL 

131 Livingston Room 515 

Brooklyn, New York 11201 

(718) 935-3898 

Fax: (718) 935-4473 

Regina Zacker 

Lisa Anastasi 

Vivian Falto 

Regina_Zacker@fc1.nycenet.edu 

NEW YORK CITY SETRC REGION I 

Manhattan SETRC Office 

CSE 6 

516 West 181 st Street, Room 521 
New York, New York 10033 
(212) 781-2598 
Fax: (212) 781-3598 

Barbara Bennett X 539 
Barbara Mostoff X 540 

SETRC/Teacher Center Office 

48 East 21 st Street 
New York, NY 10010 
(212) 260-7679 or 475-3737 
Fax: (212)475-9049 

Jackie Savage 
Luis Laviena 

Lisa Mendel (212) 598-9572 
Fax: (212) 388-0451 

Manhattan High Schools SETRC Office 

Superintendent’s Office 
Martin L. King, Jr., High School 
1 22 Amsterdam Avenue Room 389 
New York, New York 10023 
Fax: (212) 501-1178 
David Connor (212) 501-1 141 

NEW YORK CITY SETRC REGION II 

District 10 SETRC Office 

One Fordham Plaza, room 833 

Bronx, New York 1 0458 

(718) 329-8084 

Fax: (718) 584-7460 

Cynthia Rosario 



Bronx High Schools SETRC Office 

Superintendent’s Office 
Herbert H. Lehman High School 
3000 E. Tremont Avenue, Room 122 
Bronx, New York 10461 
(718)430 -7700 
Fax: (718) 430-6361 
Dolores Kaplowitz 



NEW YORK CITY SETRC REGION III 
Brooklyn West SETRC Office 
360 36th Street, Room 301 
Brooklyn, NY 11232 
(718) 487-6000 
Fax: (718)487-6183 
Lorri Gumanow (718) 487-6170 

Cheryl Richardson (718) 487-6132 
Donna Roberts (718) 487-6032 

Debra Sandler (718)487-6028 



NEW YORK CITY SETRC REGION IV 
Brooklyn East SETRC Office 
8814 Foster Ave. Rm #106 
Brooklyn, NY 11236 
(718) 272-4843 Ext. 223 
Fax: (718) 272-4877 
Joyce Klein 
Sandra Lenon 

Brooklyn High Schools SETRC Office 

Superintendent’s Office 
Edward R. Murrow High School 
1 600 Avenue L, Room 270 
Brooklyn, New York 11230 
(718) 258-4826 Ext. 651 
Fax: (718) 253-2243 
Rochelle Marten-Weston 

NEW YORK CITY SETRC REGION V 
Queens SETRC Office 
Queens School for Career Development 
142-10 Linden Boulevard, Room 228A 
Jamaica, New York 1 1436 
(718)659-0152 
Fax:(718)659-0160 
Helen Bindell 
Ellen Spund 
Michelle Davis 
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Queens HS SETRC Office 

Superintendent’s Office 
30-48 Linden Place, Room 218 
Flushing, New York 11354 
Fax: (718) 281-7516 
Gloria Wagner (718)281-7537 

NEW YORK CITY SETRC REGION VI 
Staten Island SETRC Office 
Petrides Center 
715 Ocean Terrace, Room Dll 
Staten Island, New York 10301 
(718) 720-7446 
Fax: (718) 720-7466 
Sylvia Weinberg ext. 789 

Barbara Ellis ext. 791 

Beverly Adams ext. 788 

Susan Goldberg ext. 790 

Ruth Daniels ext. 792 

Diane Gordin ext. 792 

BASIS High Schools SETRC Office 

Superintendent’s Office 
Petrides Center Building A 
715 Ocean Terrace Room 141 B 
Staten Island, New York 10301 
(718) 390-1439 
Fax: (718) 390-1439 
Myra Aidlen (718) 390-1556 
Vanda Belusic (718) 390-1524 

NEW YORK CITY SETRC REGION VI 

Alternative High School SETRC Office 

45-18 Court Square 

Long Island City, New York 11101 

(718) 752-7396 

Fax: (718) 752-7444 

Stephanie Weaver 

Oneida-Herkimer-Madison 
BOCES SETRC 
Box 70-Middle Settlement Road 
New Hartford, New York 13413 
(315) 793-8614 or 793-8686 
Fax: (315) 736-4427 
Susan Collver 

scollver@oneida-boces.moric.org 
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Onondaga-Cortland-Madison 
BOCES SETRC 
P.O. Box 4774 
Syracuse, New York 13221 
(315) 433-2645 
Fax: (315) 433-1530 
Debbie Grimshaw 
Joyce Trinkley-Wolfson 
Dgrimsha@ocmboces.org 
Trinkwolf@netzero.net 

Ontario-Seneca-Yates-Cayuga-Wayne 
BOCES SETRC 
22 Teft Street 

Clifton Springs, N. Y. 14432 
(315) 462-5056 
Fax: (315) 462-7300 

Patricia Anderson 
Janet LeRoux 
patsetrc@fltg . net 
jansetrc@fltg.net 

Orange-Ulster BOCES SETRC 

53 Gibson Road 

Goshen, New York 10924 

(845)291-0520 

Fax: (845) 291-0528 

John Kane 

jkane@ouboces.org 

Orleans-Niagara BOCES SETRC 
Kenan Site 
195 Beattie Avenue 
Lockport, New York 14094 
(716) 439-4329 or 439-4320 
Fax: (716) 439-4314 
Patricia Kelly 
Kathleen Donner 
pkelly@onboces.org 
kdonner@onboces.org 

Oswego BOCES SETRC 
County Route 64 
Mexico, New York 13114 
(315)963-4320 
Fax: (315) 963-4369 
Teri Marks 
Carol Watros 

tmarks@oswegoboces.org 

cwatros@oswegoboces.org 




Otsego-Northern Catskills 
BOCES SETRC 
Cyr Center 

Stamford, New York 12167 
(607) 652-1240 
Fax: (607) 652-1245 

Leslee Mason 

lmason@mail.oncboces.org 

Putnam-No.Westchester 
BOCES SETRC 
200 BOCES Drive 

Yorktown Heights, New York 10598 
(845) 248-2290 
Fax: (845) 245-2891 

Irene Ross 

iross@pnwboces.org 

Questar III BOCES SETRC 
1 943 Brookview Road 
Castleton, New York 12033 
(518)732-4474 
Fax: (518) 732-0568 

Marcia Atwood 
Cliff Hebert 
Marcia099@aol.com 
Cwhebert@email.com 



Rochester City SETRC 
Central Administrative Offices 
131 West Broad Street 
Rochester, New York 14614 
(716) 262-8710 or 262-8711 
Fax: (716) 262-8611 
Kimberly Ganley 
Lillie Stone 
Gail Stoddart 

Kim.Ganley@RCSD-K12.org 

Lillie.Stone@RCSD-K12.org 

Gail.Stoddart@RCSD-K12.org 

Rockland BOCES SETRC 
65 Parrott Road - Building #10 
West Nyack, New York 10994 
(914) 627-4850 
Fax: (914)632-4726 
Stuart Goldstein 
sgoldste@rboces.lhric.org 



St. Lawrence-Lewis BOCES SETRC 
Learning Resource Center 
7227 State Highway 56 
Norwood, New York 1 3668 
(315) 353-6175 
Fax: (315) 353-8875 
Gerry Swalnick 
gswalnick@sll.neric.org 

Schuyler-Chemung-Tioga 
BOCES SETRC 
Instructional Support Center 
459 Philo Road 
Elmira, NY 14903 
(607) 739-3581 Ext. 2455 
Fax: (607) 795-5310 
Jean Papandrea 
John Burdick 

jpapandr@mail.sctboces.org 

jburdick@mail.sctboces.org 

Steuben-Allegany BOCES SETRC 

Hornell High School Room 148 

Hornell, NY 14843 

(607) 324-7058 

Fax: (607) 324-0612 

Hildreth Rose 

hrose825@yahoo.com 

Eastern Suffolk BOCES SETRC 

Masera Learning Center 

650 Udall Road 

West Islip, New York 11795 

(631)893-6534 

Fax:(631)893-6537 

Rose Reilley 

Fanny Schneider 

rreilley@villagenet.com 

fschneid@sricboces.org 

Eastern Suffolk BOCES Bilingual SETRC 

For Long Island/Nassau/Suffolk 

350 Martha Avenue - Bunker 

Bellport, New York 11713 

(631)286-6578 

Fax: (631) 286-6556 

Elizabeth C. Silva 

esilva@sricboces.org 
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Sullivan BOCES SETRC 
6 Wierk Avenue 
Liberty, New York 12754 
(845) 292-0082 ext. 131 
Fax: (845) 292-8694 
Denise Shaffer 
dshaffer@scboces.org 

Syracuse City SETRC 
Teacher Center 

1153 W. Fayette Street, 2 nd Floor 
Syracuse, New York 13204 
(315) 435-4685 
Fax: (315) 435-4218 

Bess Kirnie 
Chris Johns Kirby 
David Zawadzki 

cjkirby@freesife.scsd.k12.ny.us 

dzawadz@freeside.scsd.k12.ny.us 

Tompkins-Seneca-Tioga BOCES SETRC 

555 South Warren Road 

Ithaca, New York 14850 

(607)257-1551 Ext. 276 

Fax: (607) 266-0611 

Trisha Flaccus 

tflaccus@mail.tstboces.org 



Westchester 2 BOCES SETRC 
Instructional Services Department 

2 Westchester Plaza 
Elmsford, New York 10523 
(914) 345-8500 

Fax: (914) 347-7304 
Roger Berman 
Denise Jaffe 
Alison Telsey 

rberman@westplaza.lhric.org 

djaffe@westplaza.lhric.org 

atelsey@westplaza.lhric.org 
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